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HE EDINBU RGH SOCIETY of ARTISTS’ 

FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN this 
YEAR on the 8thof DECEMBER, in their ROOMS, 
8, SOUTH-STREET, DAVID-STREET. Pictures in- 
tended for the Exhibition, from Artists invited by 
circular, will be received on the 11th and 13th of 
December, after which none can be admitted. 

By Order of the Committee of Management, 

James Ferouson, Secretary. 





Now ready, 
PORTRAIT of MRS. S. C. HALL, from 
ainting by H. Mac Manus, A.R., H.A.; en- 
grayed by H.T. RYALL. Size, 10 inches by8. 
eaten Pee me India Proofs, 21s. 
: Published by Henry Gr 30. - 
mall; and How and Parsons, 132, ‘eden aia 





eens fn 4to., Price £4 10s., in French Boards; 
—— oyal Paper, 4to., with proof impressions of 
’ ates, and a Portrait of the Author, £7 738., 
A TREATISE we PAINTING. In Four 
Farts. illustrated by One Hundred and Thirt 
por gM eters —— stetaces of the Italian, Ve. 
y s utch, and Engli 5 ; 
Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, RS. te 
Le The Parts may be had separate. 
> pay _ iy of the EYE. Second Edi- 
». ice . 5s 
2. ‘ ary - ° . *,e . 
— ITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 
3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 
ao 18s. in boards. 
. | "a boars Fourth Edition. Price €1 11s. 6d. 
18 Work is particularly 
dent in Art in thes arly recommended to the Stu- 
Peete it New Edition of the Encych i 
tannica —See the article on Drawing. siete arr 
James Carpenter, Bond-street. 





H Just published by Ackermann and Co., 

E FORGET ME NOT FOR 1842, 
eee ee and substantially bound in Crimson 
H. Rolls’ price 12s., containing Engravings by C. and 
dle — Rant Brandard, Carter, Davenport, Pe- 
~~ an ™, Motte, Brain; painted by Cattermole, 
sien He Me vg— 1 Hering, Wappers, Eeckhout, 
Positions awkins, Miss Setchell; and the usual Com- 
Allan C in prose and verse by James Montgomery, 
; Sete nam, W. E. Aytoun, The Old Sailor, 
Lowther r MY? Laman Blanchard, Dr. Mackenzie, Eden 
Browne,’ Mrs 1 Gore, Miss Lawrance, Miss M. A. 
Ward, &e rs. Lee, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Mrs. 


Ackermann and Co.. h % Z 
i Rprp 0., have also just published 
N EPITOME, HISTORICAL AND 
NAVA AEISTICAL, DESCRIPTIVE of the ROYAL 
with Ay SERVICE of ENGLAND. By E. Mives, 
bellished ane, Lient. Lawrorp Mixes, R.N. 
Shipping with eight highly finished, coloured views 
illustrations by W. Knell, besides fourteen coloured 
worn by hes of the flags, pendants, and ensigns, as 
yal ‘ge Majesty’s ships and vessels in commission. 
LOND Ge neomely bound, 18s. 
n one vee An Embossed Plan of this Metropolis, 
ings are raed ering 45 inches by 26. The Build- 
e., eer » and, with the Railroads, Parks, Squares, 
distinguial, sane prominent. The Parishes are also 
ent is — by delicate tints, and the entire arrange- 
fisitor remarkably conspicuous, that, whether for 
acknoator or the Office, its utility’ will be generally 
ed eaten Price 12s, These Plans may be had 
hd varnished, or mounted and folded, 





Just published, in 8vo., illustrated with 8 Plates, 
price 4s., 

LEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, 

or the SCIENCE of DELINEATING REAL 

OBJECTS ; being a Manual for using a set of Models, 

comprising a variety of Picturesque Forms, suitable for 

the Practice of Beginners, Designed by Avoustus 
DEACON. 

Printed for Taylor and Walton, 28, Upper Gower- 

street. 


Of whom may be had, 
DRAWING MODELS for BEGINNERS : 
a Box of Forms for Constructing various Buildings, 
Gateways, Bridges, &c. Price, with the above Treatise 
on Drawing, £2 10s. 





“ Now Ready. 

ULLER’S PICTURESQUE SKETCHES 
OF THE AGE OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 
UnirorMm with HacHe’s BeLgium, # &. 

Price, imperial folio, tinted, half-bound .... 4 4 

Coloured and mounted, in a Portfolio ...... 10 10 

Messrs. Graves and Co. ia selecting an Artist for 
the express purpose of visiting France to make Draw- 
ings for their intended work, had the good fortune to 
engage the services of Mr. William Miller. The choice 
has given them, and nf trust it will the public, great 
satisfaction, as Mr. Muller returned with a portfolio 
so rich that they are enabled to present a work un- 
equalled in the lithographic art. 

‘The drawing on stone was confided to the judgment 
of Mr. Haghe, and to him and his able Assistants the 
Publishers are indebted for a considerable part of the 
beauty of the Plates. 

London: Published by Henry Graves and Co., 
Printsellers to her Majesty, 6. Pail Mall; and may be 
had of all Book and Printsellers in the Kingdom. 








HENRY GRAVES AND COMPy. 
Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, 
Have the honour to announce the Publication of a 
Splendid Engraving of 
HE MELTON H U NT, 
Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by 
W. Humrurys, from the very beantiful Picture in the 
Collection of his 


Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
Painted by Francis Grant, Esq., S.A., and exhibited 
in the Royal Academy. : ; 
This very interesting Picture contains portraits of 
the most distinguished Sportsmen, assem led for the 
enjoyment of the chase: Prince Lichtenstein, Prince 
Trutsmansdorff, the Earl of Wilton, the Countess of 
Wilton, in her pony phaeton, with her son Lord Grey 
de Wilton, the Karl of Darlington, Lord Gardiner, 
Lord Suffield, Lord Macdonald, W. Gilmour, Esq., 
Hon. Mrs. Villiers, Hon. A. Villiers, J. White, Esq., 
Sir F. Johnstone, Bart., Sir D. Baird, Bart., Earl of 
Rosslyn, Count Bathyeay, T. Haycock, Esq., W. Coke, 
Esq., J. Moore, Esq., rd A. St. Maur, Sir, J. Mus- 
rave, Bart., H. Greene, Bea. Lord C. 8. Chapman, 
Es4.. Earl of Desart, Captain illiams, Earl of owth, 
Marquis of Waterford, faster Baird, Captain Fairlie, 
Mr. King, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Treadwell 
the Huntsman, with bis ‘Assistants, &c., &c., &c. 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. ‘ 
Zz 
Prools.....e.ceececrsecesesccsceetes 5 
Proof before Letters (now ready).... 6 tt 
London: Published by Henry Graves and Co., Print- 
sellers and Publishers by Special —— to her 
Majesty the Queen, and his Koyal Highness Prince 


Albert, 6, Pall Mall. 





3 0 
5 0 
6 0 
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The Seventeenth Part of 
YALL’S PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
, CONSERVATIVES and STATESMEN, is pub- 
lished this day, containing Portraits and Memoirs of 
Soe ee Hon. Viscount G.C.B. ; 
a 
seem ee pete Mk gee em CO 
London : George Virtue ; and sold by gll Booksellers. 
LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. 
bey day & pues, je pe A eminent Artists, 
an ria original style, 
Volume, 40." handsome! eid ice 22 2s, em 
rE ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 
<0 To beep y J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
0! 





preciated this work must be seen. 
n Murray, Albermarie-street. 


CHILDE HAROLD ILLUSTRATED. 
Now Ready, royal 8vo., @2 28., or Proofs on I 


per 23 3s. 
HILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


By Y ‘er, ie 
A’kew Biition Rotetishen by move then Sixt 
VIGNETTES, engraved by the Finpens and others 
in the finest style of the art, from original 
made expressly for the purpose by eminent 
with a portrait never before engraved. 
John Murray, Albermarle-street. 
*,* A few sets of the proofs may be had in a Port- 
folio Price €3 3s. 
Just published, price 1s., 8v0, sewed, 
EASONS FOR A NEW EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE, containing notices of the 
Defects of Former Impressions, and pointing out the 
means of illustrating the Biography of the Poet. By 
J. PAYNE COLLIER, ., F.S.A., Author of the 


“History of the English atic Poetry and the 
Stage.” P. 8vo., price 1s., sewed. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
EASY GUIDE ‘TO GERMAN, 
Just published, in a neat pocket volume, price 6s. 6d., 


bound 
HE GERMAN SELF-TEACHER: 
or, a New Mode of Radically Setyieg the Ger- 
man Language: developing, by lists of all the words of 


similar meaning in the German and English, the 
y 











affinity of the two languages, and their sim 
expression in the more essential of s 
Henry Merpinoer, Author of the “ parative 
Dictionary of the Gothic—Teutonic Lang Mod 
London: Whittaker and Co., and Dulau and Co. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
OTETT SOCIETY, INSTITUTED FOR 


THE REVIVAL OF THE ANCIENT CHO- 
RAL MUSIC OF THE CHURCH.—Subscribers to 
the Music about to be printed by the Society are 
received at One Guinea per annum. The collection 
will consist of—I. Complete Services by English and 
Foreign Masters; II. Miscellaneous nthems; IL. 
Anthems and Motetts for the Festivals of the \e 
The latter division of the work is intended to a 
desideratum which has long been felt, and will com- 
prise a regular series of Anthems for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church, selected chiefly from 
Palestrina and other great Masters of that period. 
For prospectuses and full particulars apply to Mr. 
RimBAULtT, 9, Denmark-street, Soho; or to Mr. 
Burns, 17, Portman-street. To whom names and sub- 
scriptions should be forwarded inmotiatey, 
N.B. Subscriptions for the first year will include the 
Society’s Publications to Dec. 1842. It is expected 
thet 300 pages will be given during the year, 
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ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 
R. J. WALMSLEY, DRAUGHTSMAN, 
and ENGRAVER ON WOOD, is desirous of 
meeting with a YOUTH of respectability, having the 
requisite knowledge ; either as an In-door or Out of door 
Apprentice.—29, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


DRAWING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
N R. G. B. MOOKE’S CLASSES for IN- 
STRUCTION in GEOMETRICAL and ISO- 
METRICAL PROJECTION, including the Delineation 
of Shadows applicable to Architecture, Engineering, 
and Machinery—Architecture, Perspective, Landscape, 
and the Figure, illustrated by outline or form, light, 
shade, and colour, are as follows :— 
Frast Course—From the 15th of October to Christ- 
mas. Seconp—From Christmas to Easter, THirp— 
From Easter to end of June. 
Mornino Ciass—Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, from Two to Four p.m. Eventne CLass—Mon- 
day and Friday, from Six to half-past Eight. 
Fee for each Course ..........-... 2 28. 
These Classes may be attended by persons not in- 
tending to go through any other course of study in the 


College. 





P. F. Mercer, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

WILLIAM SHARPEY, Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

Cuas. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

University College, London, 5th Oct., 1841. 


XPERIMENTAL COURSE of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. — PROFESSOR POTTER’S 
LECTURES will be DELIVERED on TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from NINE to 
TEN a.m. 

Sussectrs.—1. Mechanics, including Statics, Dyna- 
mics, Hydrostatics, and Hydrodynamics. 2. Acous- 
tics. 3. Optics, including the Nature of Light. 4. 
Electricity. 5, Astronomy. ; 

This Course will occupy the whole Session, termi- 
nating atthe endof June; but will be divided into 
two parts, of which the first will be concluded in the 
month of April. Fee for the Session, #6; for the first 
Division, #4. 

This Class may be attended by persons not intend- 
ing to go through any other course of Study in the 





llege. 

The MATHEMATICAL COURSES of Professor 
Potter will be as follows :—Junior Class, for all Students 
who have already acquired a knowledge of Euclid’s 
books, 1 to 4 and 6, and the more Elementary parts 
of Algebra and of plain Trigonometry; Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, from a quarter to Four to a 
quarter to Five. Fee, #7. Senior Class, for Students 
who have a knowledge of Geometry, Algebra, Trigono- 
metry, Conic Sections, and the more Elementary parts 
of the Differential Calculus; Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, from Nine to Ten a.m. Fee, £7. 

Extra Class for Students well versed in the Differen- 
tial Calculus and Differential Equations. 

N.B.—Students entering to the Senior or Junior 
Mathematical Classes of Natural cep od may at- 
tend the Experimental Course without additional fee. 

Professor Potter commences on Thursday, 21st inst., 
at Nine a.m. 

R. G. Latuam, A.M., 

Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
Cuas, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, 19th Oct., 1841. 
PAINTING AND DRAWING MATERIALS. 
OBERSON AND Co., 51, LONG ACRE, 
Artists’ Colourmen and Pencil Makers, beg to 
call the attention of Artists and Amateurs to their 
New List of materials for Drawing, Painting, &c., 
Manufactured and solid by them. 

In addition to every article hitherto used, it com- 
prises all the New Colours aud improved methods of 

reparing them, both for Vil and Water Colour Paint- 


"Su COLOURS of the finest quality, in Metallic 
Collapsible Tubes, Glass Tubes, and Bladders. 
WATER COLOURS in Cakes and in the Moist State 
for Sketching, &c. 
PREPARED CANVAS for Oil Painting, with Indian- 
rubber, Oil, or Absorbent grounds. 
Flemish ground MILLBOARDS and PANELS. 
VEHICLES and MEDIUMS, prepared from Silica 
and Borax, in bottles and powder, after the recipes of 
Lieut. Hardy, and J. Eagle, Esq. 
Macgelph, Gum Medium, Gumption, and Prepara- 
tion of Copal for Oil Painting. 
WHATMAN’S DRAWING PAPERS, London and 
Crayon Boards, and Harding’s new pure Drawing 


7 
RENCH BLOCKS for Sketching in Oil and Water 
Colours. 
SABLE and CAMEL HAIR PENCILS, Goat, Hog, 
and Badger Hair Brushes. 
FINEST PURE CUMBERLAND LEAD DRAWING 
PENCILS, of various degrees of hardness, at the recent 
reduction in price. 
ROBERSON AND CO. have much confidence in 
Tespectfully stating, that they continue to supply the 
above, and every other article connected with their 
business, of the very first quality and at the lowest pos- 


TO ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN. 
ROWN’S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE ME. 
TALLIC TUBES.—The success of these Tubes 
being fully confirmed, the Patentees beg to inform the 
Trade that they may be supplied with full or empty 
Tubes and Filling Apparatus, at 163, High Holborn, 
London. 
yor FIXER, a Popentios to fix 
and secure Coloured Crayon and Chalk Drawings, 
to prevent their rubbing. Sold in bottles, price 2s. and 
3s. 6d.—S. and J. Fuller particularly call the attention 
of Artists, Amateurs, and Drawing-Masters to the 
above useful Preparation ; likewise to their permanent 
Coloured Crayons, for Portrait and Landscape Paint- 
ing, fitted up in boxes, price 25s. and #2 10s. each. 
Specimen Drawings to be seen, and Portraits painted 
in Crayons.—Temple of Fancy, 34, Rathbone-place. 


OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 

extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
to the public. It is perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So firm is it in its hold that a new fracture is 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
original. Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, lvory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in bottles at Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s.6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLAFELD and Co., 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 


O ARTISTS & AMATEURS—BROWN’S 











for Colours, Oil, and Varnish.—THOMAS BROWN, 
Colourman to Artists in Oil and Water, returns his 
sincere thanks to his numerous Patrons for the many 
years of patronage bestowed on his late Father, and 
begs to inform them that he has the above New Inven- 
tion for ee Oil Colours, &c.: it possesses all 
the advantages of bladders and syringes without any 
of their inconveniences, and he offers it at a price very 
little exceeding bladder colours ; it effectually prevents 
all waste, dirtiness, and smell, and will preserve the 
colour good for years, and in any climate. T. B. also 
begs to say that he now manufactures Water Colours, 
and sells every Material for Drawing and Painting. 
Orders by post attended to immediately.—No. 163, 
High Holborn, London, 1841. 


EORGE ROWNEY AND CO.’S PRE- 
SERVING ENVELOPES to supersede the use 
of the Bladder for Oil Colours. 

This mode of putting up Oil Colours for the use of 
Artists, will be found much more cleanly and portable 
han the old plan of employing the bladder or weasand, 
besides possessing the advantage of preserving the 
colour for an indefinite period of time. 

Also a new red, called Palladium Red, which pos- 
sesses a similar tone to Chinese Vermilion, but of 
greater brilliancy; it is perfectly permanent with a 
Semi-transparent body; and having neither sulphur or 
mercury in its composition, it is not liable to forma 
black sulphuret when used in combination with white 
or any other colour, 

_ And anew and permanent Blue, price 4s. the oz., equal 
in tone and colour to Ultramarine of the best quality. 

Canvasses prepared with Indian Rubber, Flemish, 
and other grounds. Panels, Miliboards, and all other 
articles connected with the Fine Arts, at the lowest 
possible prices, and of first-rate qualities. 

Sold, wholesale, retail, and for exportation, at the 
— Repository, No. 51, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street. 


BY HER ae ROYAL LETTERS 
ATEN’ 


7 











INSOR AND NEWTON'S TUBES OF 
! OIL COLOUR.—This beautiful invention ob- 
viates the numerous imperfections attendant on the 
use of BLAppER Cotovurs, as the bladder in which 
the wy: is enclosed being porous, allows the oil to 
exude ; and thus, by admitting air, the colour neces- 
sarily hardens, becomes contaminated with skins, and 
frequently more than half of it is rendered totally 
unserviceable. 

The Patent Tues are formed of stout cylinders of 
glass, hermetically secured with an air-tight piston, 
traversing the tube, and ejecting the colour by a gentle 
pressure. 
_ The colour being visible through the glass, the artist 
immediately perceives the oue he may require, and the 
air being excluded, no smell can proceed from them. 
They are also so perfectly clean to handle, that oil 
pictures may be executed without the least soil on the 
table, or on the hands of the artist. 

_To be had, wholesale and retail, at their Artists’ 
Colour Manufactory, 38, Rathbone Place, London. 

Newly invented Zinc Panels for Miniatures and other 





possible prices. 
MANUFACTORY, 51, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 





highly finished Paintings in Oil, and all the new manu- 
factures of the trade. 


PATENT COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC TUBES | 


ov., | 


a 4 
TO MATURE PAINTERS, &c.—w 
NER, 39, GREAT CASTLE-STRERT 
Pens ite to eet oO OLE 
» Mi = « 
of oa sions, —<~ and — ant GLASeas, 
- Warriner, having deen established m 
Quarter of a Century, begs to return his sincere thnks 
to those Artists and others who have undeviating} 
ee him ; begs further to inform them that hy 
as a variety of new patterns, which, for qualit ond 
price, po | all competition. A great variety of Mats, 
Onder and Glasses, always ready, or Speedily made to 
he Trade, Merchants, agd Captains of shi 
plied on the most advant mith the 
poe RET ageous terms, and with the 


eee 
CHEAPEST AND BEST MANUFACTU . 
TURE FRAMES IN THE WORLD ad 
GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
A e and GILDER, 19, St. Martin’s-court, St. Mar. 
tin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., that as he 
Manufactures every description of ornamented Gilt, 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames entirely on his pre. 
mises, he is enabled to offer them at such low prices 
that ke defies competition. A most extensive assort- 
ment of every description of Picture Frames kept 
ready. Re-gilding, in all its branches, done in a most 
superior manner, and cheaper than by any other Gilder 
in the kingdom. Estimates given free of charge. 
P.S. A List of the Prices of PLATE GLASS, Gilt 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames, Room Mouldings, 
&c., can be had at the Manufactory (gratis), or sent 
(pre-paid) to any part of the Kingdom. 
P. G. respectfully solicits a Trial of his Work, for 
=a of Quality and Price, with other Manu- 
‘acturers. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE 

a ANY. Insti ted in 1 . u 

by Royal Charter. nstitu in 1824, and incorporated 
LONDON BOARD. 





Charles Balfour, Esq. | James Gooden, Esq. 
J. Deans Campbell, Esq. | John Kingston, Esq. 
W. Fane De Salis, Esq. Divie Rovertson, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
Robert Murray, Esq. John Small, Esq, 

R. Oliverson, Esq Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 


Sutherland Mackenzie, Esq., Manager. 

MODERATE RATES, both for Fire and Life As- 
surance. Liberal Conditions and unquestionable Se. 
curity are the distinguishing features of this 
Corporation. 

Special Risks reasonably rated. 

Tables of Rates, and every information, may be had 
of the Secretary, at the Chief London Office, No. 449, 
West Strand, or at the City Branch Office, No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House. 

Scottish Union Office, F. G. SMITH, 
No. 449, West Strand, London. Secretary. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 
PALL MALL and CornuILL, Lonpon. 
Established 1803. 
DIRECTORS. — 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq., Chairman _ 
Wn. Tite, Esq., F.R.S., Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Alexander, Fsq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, Esq. Fowler Newsam, i 
J.8. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P.| William Phillimore, Esq. 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq. | Wm. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, Esq. John Poynder, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
J. W. Freshfield, Esq. M.P.| Emanuel Silva, Esq. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. Sir W. G. Stirling, Bart. 
I. L. Goldsmid, Esq. F.R.S.| Wm. Thompson, Esq., 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Ald., M.P. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Edward Vaux, Esq. 
Boyd Miller, Esq. B. G. Windus, Esq. 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, 
and the PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE 
CONTINGENCIES. ’ | 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. ; 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely inte 
pendent of the amount of premiums received ; ¢ ‘lable | 
affording to persons Assured an immediate ava! 
fund for the payment of the most —— — 
without liability of partnership, and free hich 
certainty as to the result of their en ae 
the Directors consider to be highly important | 
who effect Insurances in the capacity hg > | 
otherwise in the performance of a specific 
uty. P 
Insurances may be effected with this Company t0 
the extent of cues sage if a 
( rder 
JouN CHARLES DENHAM, oo 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurarce, 4 


s and Cot ; ined at the 
other information, may be obteined the Country 


London, and of the Company’s Agent 4 " 

and where Agents are not appointed, persons in oe 

life, and desirous of the appointment, may 

the Secretary. id on 
Fire Policies due at Christmas Day must be paid 

or before the 9th January next. 
London, 27th September, 1841. 




































sce oils on canvass, gradually hardening 
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THE QUESTION CONCERNING 
FRESCOES. 


T0 THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ ART-UNION.’ 


Sin,—The respective merits of oil and fresco 
painting will, no dowbt, receive the deliberate at- 
tention of the commission appointed to consider 
the best mode of embellishing the Houses of Par- 
liament; but as the subject is new to the public, 
and cannot be too much discussed, you will per- 
mit me, perhaps, through your valuable journal, 
to offer a few remarks on the subject. 

On anattentive perusal of the evidence given be- 
fore the late committee on Fine Arts, one cannot 
but wonder on what grounds the committee should 
have recommended fresco painting. That a strong 
predilection for that style has been shown in part 
of the evidence is obvious, but that no adequate 
reason has been assigned for preferring it is 
equally manifest. Why, indeed, should we adopt 
fresco painting? why pick up that which the 
good sense of our predecessors has thrown away ? 

resco was the language of Art during its in- 
fancy, but, like all primitive usages, it gave way 
before the march of improvement and invention ; 
and, as soon as the enormous superiority of oil 
painting was developed, it sunk into desuetude, 
and died a natural death. ‘* Fresco,’’ says the 
report, “‘ has lately been revived on the Con- 
tinent, and employed in the decoration of public 
buildings, especially at Munich ; the space which 
it demands for its free development, and the sub- 
jects which it is peculiarly fitted to illustrate, 
combine to point out national buildings as the 
only proper sphere for the display of its peculiar 
characteristics, grandeur, breadth, and simplicity.”’ 
Now, I submit that there is not the slightest rea- 
- that fresco painting should be adopted in 
on because it has grown into a fashion at 

unich. There can be no space which fresco 
painting may be designed to fill, nor any subjects 
which it may be intended to illustrate, which oil 
paintings would not fill quite as well, and illus- 
— much better. Breadth, grandeur, and sim- 
Picity, which are described as the peculiar cha- 
Tacteristics of fresco, I conceive to be qualities 
not inherent in mortar; that they depend on the 
= of the artist, not on the material he works 
of th Iam aware that some of the great artists 
ya. e fifteenth century worked in fresco, and 
a yey fading and crumbling before our eyes, 
— the strongest evidence against the use of 
‘ medium. The great frescoes of Correggio in 
te two cupolas of St. John, and the cathedral of 

} mete have ceased to exist, except in disjointed 
ay ee Parts of Michael Angelo’s works have 
poe ps from the rvof of the Sistine Chapel, 
tion Re Last Jud ment’ is a mass of discoloura- 
inthe ffaelle’s ‘ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,’ 
cheek arnesina, has been repaired so often as to be 
- a disfigured ; and his sublime ‘ Heliodorus’ 
— whens darkened and discoloured, but the wall 
ye 7 itis painted has actually heaved up like 
loth of undulating water, and in no slight un- 
} emg either; nails, as has been given in evi- 
he ce, _— been applied in abundance, to secure 
‘ The Dox? but the waves rise in spite of them. 
_ potent of the Saracens at Ostia,’ and the 
o a io del Borgo,’ are in a similar condition ; 
po os distant period these works will cease to 
need Some of the frescoes in the Vatican, and 
~~ spgeuiiy those of Annibale Carracci, in the 
See se Palace, are, I admit, in a better state ; but 
> xamples I have cited are sufficient to show 
wh pe perishability of fresco. Unless the 
~ Of matter itself shall alter, walls will decay, 
~ mortar must come down; while pictures 








until their surface acquires almos idi 
marble, may be preserved doen oye 
when the threads of the canvass shall have rotted 
— ——s and unfaded, and may 
nsferred as 
now ground. ten as may be necessary to a 
But apart from the consideration of perma- 
nency, fresco, as a mode of painting, is weak and 
inefficient. It admits of no refinement of colour, 
of no grand effects of chiaroscuro; it is destitute 
of depth, brilliancy, and transparency. In the 
vast range of paintings which fills the apartments 
of the Vatican, and Som such masters, it would 
be strange, indeed, if some passages of fine co- 
louring did not occur; but those passages are 
few and far between, and form the exceptions 
not the rule. In the hands of the modern re- 
suscitators of fresco it would be difficult to 
find any such redeeming points. I recollect 
to have seen the works of the new German 
school of fresco painters, when they were first 
exhibited at the Casa Bertholdy, at Rome; 
the attempt struck me as a sort of puerile ca- 
price, and I little imagined that from so ob- 
scure a source, the Arts of England could ever 
be threatened with a serious revolution. There 
was no more conception of colour, harmony, or 
general effect in those pictures, than one sees in 
the court cards, or in a coat of arms. But I do 
not mean to undervalue the merits of the German 
school ; their works sometimes exhibit an inter- 
esting cast of character and costume, which they 
have drawn from the early painters, and which 
affects the imagination agreeably by associations 
connected with the romance of the middle ages. 
They have great skill in composition; and in 
their best works, the Outlines of Retch for in- 
stance, there is a sweetness of expression and 
sentiment which has never been surpassed ; but 
the Germans are in Art, as in much of their li- 
terature, recondite and visionary : they delight in 
abstractions for which Art has no language, and 
shrink from that vivid reality which is the pecu- 
liar prerogative of painting. According to an in- 
genious theory, thrown out by Mr. Eastlake, 
their prediliction for fresco had its origin in pa- 
triotic feeling. ‘* The effort,"’ he observes, ** to 
create a new style of Art in Germany in the be- 
ginning of the present century, was connected with 
the struggle for political independence.”’ This 
may be a very good argument for the Germans in 
adopting fresco, but it is none for us; our artists, 
indeed, would be worthily employed in illustrat- 
ing our achievements during the great contest in 
which we stood forward as the vindicators of the 
liberties of Europe; but for that national task, 
we have no need to creep after the whims of con- 
tinental practitioners, among whom, we are in- 
formed, ‘‘ the indications of a classic spirit were 
sufficient to condemn the finest works, and hence 
the latter productions of Raffaelle were not con- 
sidered fit models for imitation’!!! Such fana- 
ticism needs no comment, nor has it always met 
with sympathy even where approbation was most 
desired. When the Emperor of Austria was at 
Rome, the German students got up an exhibition 
of their works for his inspection ; this modern 
antique propensity had just then begun to be pre- 
valent in their style ; the Emperor was surprised 
at it, and said that, understanding that the pur- 
ose of artists in visiting Rome was to improve 
themselves by the highest examples, he wondered 
what could have induced them to take this retro- 
grade course. But admitting, with Mr. Eastlake, 
that the Germans, in taking up fresco, were some- 
what influenced by political sentiment, I cannot 
help thinking that motives of a much humbler 
kind had something to do with it ; that, conscious 
of a certain inaptitude which is manifest in their 
whole school, to deal with the manual processes of 
oil painting, they were glad to turn round to & 
style which absolved them from that difficulty. 
Now, the English painters stand exactly in “ 
opposite predicament; we are admitted by 
Europe to be the best colourists, and to have more 
executive mastery than any other school. What 
then is the inducement held out to us to forego 


really the absurdity is as great as if our soldiers 
were directed to throw oh their guns, an take 
to drilling in the use of bows and arrows. 

_ It is asserted that fresco painting exacts a more 
rigid and exclusive attention to design than is usual 
in the — school, and that therefore we should 
be compelled to improve ourselves in that parti- 
cular. I am afraid that not much good will ever 
be done in the Arts, as Falstaff says, on com- 

ulsion; but if the attention of our school has 

n too much directed to minor excellences, 
what has been the cause of it? Not, certainly, 
that we are incapable of high Art, but because we 
have never been encouraged in that pursuit. That 
there is any inherent tendency in the practice of 
oil painting to seduce the artist from correct de- 
sign—that that process is in any respect inimical 
o grandeur and severity—is a preposterous 
fallacy. 

Look at the Roman school, and at that of the 
Carracci; and more especially at the modern 
French school of David, in which design has been 
carried to a point of perfection almost equalling 
the excellence of Greek sculpture. Barry's pic- 
ture of the ‘ Olympic Victors’ is an example 
nearer home; and various other examples might 
be adduced from the works of English artists. 
But colour and chiaroscuro, so far from being the 
antagonists, are the grand auxiliaries of design. 
1 would add, that there seems to be in the English 
people a yd sensibility to colour; whether 
the taste be indigenous or acquired, it certainly 
exists, and no style of Art in which colouring is 
compromised will ever be likely to be popular in 
this country. 

So widely do my impressions differ from much 
of the evidence given before the Committee, that 
I am half afraid to express my convictions, lest I 
should appear to be writing in an uncourteous 
spirit. 1 would ask, on what possible proof has 
it been assumed that fresco is equal, nay, superior 
to oil painting in durability ; or that oil painting has 
any tendency to grow heavy and blacken? That 
such is the case with bad pictures, we ha~ » proof, 
no doubt, in every broker’s shop; but 4 cannot 
recollect a single instance of any great work in 
oils (painted on canvass) which time has not 
tended to improve rather than to injure. It seems 
almost superfluous to cite particular instances of 
facts which are manifest through the whole circle 
of Art; but as one cannot be too specific in this 
sort of evidence, I will mention a few leading 
works in the order they occur to me :—Raffaelle’s 
‘ Transfiguration ;’ his ‘ Madonna and Infant,’ at 
Dresden; his ‘ St. John,’ at Florence ; his * St. 
Cecilia,’ at Bologna, are all in the finest preserva- 
tion. Titian’s ‘Assumption of the Virgin,’ at 
Venice; his ‘Peter Martyr,’ and the * Cornaro 
Family,’ in the same city; the ‘ Human and Di- 
vine Love,’ at Rome; the ‘ Flagellation of Christ,’ 
at Paris; the ‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ in our 
own National Gallery —do not his works, in 
fact, wherever they are found, furnish irrefragable 
roof of the enduring quality of oil painting? 
ven Tintoretti, who has been made a peculiar 
subject of animadversion in the evidence, never 
fails in permanency, except in a few of bis slight 
pictures, painted on dark grounds. What has Art 
to show more brilliant than his great picture of the 
‘Martyrdom of the Slave,’ which confronts Titian’s 
magnificent ‘ Assumption,’ in the Academy at 
Venice, and suffers nothing b the com son? 
Almost beyond all the rest is Correggio s exqui- 
site picture of ‘ St. Jerome,’ at Parma, which 
unites with consummate oy | a freshness 
which is absolutely startling; while his frescoes 
as I have stated, are nearly obliterated. Paul 
Veronese supplies arguments on many poin 
in question he has been said that fresco i bet- 
ter fitted to fill large spaces than oil painting, 
and that it has greater clearness and lighness 
effect : his picture in the roof of the Ducal Palace 
at Venice is the largest in the world, except the 
‘ Last Judgment’ of Michael Angelo; things so 
dissimilar, of - soy admit not of com 3 
but in what relates to permanency, or 
city to fill space, Paul Veronese would not caller 
thecontrast. As to lightness of effect, the works 





antage ground? Is it to avail ourselves of 
pont aoe improvement ? to follow in the track 
of some daring discovery? No; but to aap 4 | 
the imitators of imitators, the apprentices ¢ a 
foreign school, and that school itself the . a 
of an exploded system. Being masters 0 - 
best implements, we are ed to use the worst ; 


b 

of this artist have a brilliancy and an atmosphere 
which exhilarates one with the sensation of a 
spring morning; while the boasted freshness of 


‘fresco, even while it is new and untarnished, 


reminds one of nothing but a newly-painted wains- 


| cot. 1 cannot forbear glancing at the works of 
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ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 
R. J. WALMSLEY, DRAUGHTSMAN, 

and ENGRAVER ON WOOD, is desirous of 
meeting with a YOUTH of respectability, having the 
requisite knowledge ; either as an In-door or Out of door 
Apprentice.—29, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


DRAWING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
N R. G. B. MOORKE’S CLASSES for IN- 

STRUCTION in GEOMETRICAL and [SO- 
METRICAL PROJECTION, including the Delineation 
of Shadows applicable to Architecture, Engineering, 
and Machinery—Architecture, Perspective, Landscape, 
and the Figure, illustrated by outline or form, light, 
shade, and colour, are as follows :— ‘ 
First Course—From the 15th of October to Christ- 
mas. SEcOND—From Christmas to Easter, THirp— 
From Easter to end of June. 
Mornino Ciass—Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, from Two to Four p.m. Eventna CLass—Mon- 
day and Friday, from Six to half-past Eight. 

Fee for each Course .............. @2 28. 
These Classes may be attended by persons not in- 
tending to go through any other course of study in the 


College. 





P. F. Mercer, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

WILLIAM SHarpey, Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

Cuas. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

University College, London, 5th Oct., 1841. 





XPERIMENTAL COURSE of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. — PROFESSOR POTTER’S 
LECTURES will be DELIVERED on TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from NINE to 
TEN a.m. ; - 

Sussecrs.—1l. Mechanics, including Statics, Dyna- 
mics, Hydrostatics, and Hydrodynamics. 2. Acous- 
tics. 3. Optics, including the Nature of Light. 4. 
Electricity. 5. Astronomy. 

This Course will occupy the whole Session, termi- 
nating atthe end of June; but will be divided into 
two parts, of which the first will be concluded in the 
month of April. Fee for the Session, £6; for the first 
Division, #4. ‘ 

This Class may be attended by persons not intend- 
ing to go through any other course of Study in the 


College. 

The MATHEMATICAL COURSES of Professor 
Potter will be as follows :—Junior Class, for all Students 
who have already acquired a knowledge of Euclid’s 
books, 1 to 4 and 6, and the more Elementary parts 
of Algebra and of plain Trigonometry; Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, from a quarter to Four to a 
quarter to Five. Fee, #7. Senior Class, for Students 
who have a knowledge of Geometry, Algebra, Trigono- 
metry, Conic Sections, and the more Elementary parts 
of the Differential Calculus; Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, from Nine to Ten a.m. Fee, £7. 

Extra Class for Students well versed in the Differen- 
tial Calculus and Differential Equations. 

N.B.—Students onus to the Senior or Junior 
Mathematical Classes of Natural Philosophy may at- 
tend the Experimental Course without additional fee. 

Professor Potter commences on Thursday, 21st inst., 
at Nine a.m. 








R. G. Latruam, A.M., 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
Cuas, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, 19th Oct., 1841. 
PAINTING AND DRAWING MATERIALS. 
| | yg AND Co., 51, LONG ACRE, 
Artists’ Colourmen and Pencil Makers, beg to 
call the attention of Artists and Amateurs to their 
New List of materials for Drawing, Painting, &c., 
manufactured and solid by them. 
In addition to every article hitherto used, it com- 
prises all the New Colours aud improved methods of 
reparing them, both for Oil and Water Colour Paint- 


ng. 
Ou COLOURS of the finest quality, in Metallic 
Collapsible Tubes, Glass Tubes, and Bladders. 
WATER COLOURS in Cakes and in the Moist State 
for Sketching, &c. 
PREPARED CANVAS for Oi! Painting, with Indian- 
rubber, Oil, or Absorbent grounds. 
Flemish ground MILLBOARDS and PANELS. 
VEHICLES and MEDIUMS, prepared from Silica 
and Borax, in bottles and powder, after the recipes of 
Lieut. Hardy, and J. Eagle, Esq. 
Macgelph, Gum Medium, Gumption, and Prepara- 
tion of Copal for Oil Painting. 
WHATMAN’S DRAWING PAPERS, London and 
Crayon Boards, and Harding’s new pure Drawing 


wees. 
RENCH BLOCKS for Sketching in Oil and Water 
Colours. 
SABLE and CAMEL HAIR PENCILS, Goat, Hog, 
and Badger Hair Brushes. 
FINEST PURE CUMBERLAND LEAD DRAWING 
PENCILS, of various degrees of hardness, at the recent 
reduction in price. 
ROBERSON AND CO. have much confidence in 
—— stating, that they continue to supply the 
above, and every other article connected with their 
business, of the very first quality and at the lowest pos- 


TO ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN. 
ROWN’S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE ME- 
TALLIC TUBES.—The success of these Tubes 
being fully confirmed, the Patentees beg to inform the 
Trade that they may be supplied with full or empty 
Tubes and Filling Apparatus, at 163, High Holborn, 
London. 
yo FIXER, a Preparation to fix 
and secure Coloured Crayon and Chalk Drawings. 
to prevent their rubbing. Sold in bottles, price 2s. and 
3s. 6d.—S. and J. Fuller particularly call the attention 
of Artists, Amateurs, and Drawing-Masters to the 
above useful Preparation ; likewise to their permanent 
Coloured Crayons, for Portrait and Landscape Paint- 
ing, fitted up in boxes, price 25s. and #2 10s. each. 
Specimen Drawings to be seen, and Portraits painted 
in Crayons.—Temple of Fancy, 34, Rathbone-place. 


OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 

extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
to the public. It is perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So firm is it in its hold that a new fracture is 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in botties at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s.6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, B\AOFELD and Co., 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 


O ARTISTS & AMATEURS—BROWN’S 
PATENT COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC TUBES 
for Colours, Oil, and Varnish.—THOMAS BROWN, 
Colourman to Artists in Oil and Water, returns his 
sincere thanks to his numerous Patrons for the many 
years of patronage bestowed on his late Father, and 
-¢s to inform them that he has the above New Inven- 
tion for containing Oil Colours, &c.: it possesses all 
the advantages of bladders and syringes without any 
of their inconveniences, and he offers it at a price very 
little exceeding bladder colours; it effectually prevents 
all waste, dirtiness, and smell, and will preserve the 
colour good for years, and in any climate. T. B. also 
begs tu say that he now manufactures Water Colours, 
and sells every Material for Drawing and Painting. 
Orders by post attended to immediately.—No. 163, 
High Holborn, London, 1841. 


EORGE ROWNEY AND CO.’S PRE- 
SERVING ENVELOPES to supersede the use 
of the Bladder for Oil Colours. 

This mode of putting up Oil Colours for the use of 
Artists, will be found much more cleanly and portable 
han the old plan of employing the bladder or weasand, 
besides possessing the advantage of preserving the 
colour for an indefinite period of time. 

Also a new red, called Palladium Red, which pos- 
sesses a similar tone to Chinese Vermilion, but of 
greater brilliancy; it is perfectly permanent with a 
Semi-transparent body; and having neither sulphur or 
mercury in its composition, it is not liable to form a 
black sulphuret when used in combination with white 
or any other colour. 

_ And anew and permanent Blue, price 4s. the oz., equal 
in tone and colour to Ultramarine of the best quality. 

Canvasses prepared with Indian Rubber, Fiemish, 
and other grounds. Panels, Millboards, and all other 
articles connected with the Fine Arts, at the lowest 
possible prices, and of first-rate qualities. 

Sold, wholesale, retail, and for exportation, at the 
— Repository, No. 51, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 




















INSOR AND NEWTON’S TUBES OF 
\ OIL COLOUR.—This beautiful invention ob- 
viates the numerous imperfections attendant on the 
use Of BLADDER CoLours, as the bladder in which 
the wr is enclosed being porous, allows the oil to 
exude; and thus, by admitting air, the colour neces- 
sarily hardens, becomes contaminated with skins, and 
frequently more than half of it is rendered totally 
unserviceable. 

The Parent Tvuses are formed of stout cylinders of 
glass, hermetically secured with an air-tight piston, 
traversing the tube, and ejecting the colour by a gentle 
pressure. 

_ The colour being visible through the glass, the artist 
immediately perceives the oue he may require, and the 
air being excluded, no smell can proceed from them. 
They are also so perfectly clean to handle, that oil 
pictures may be executed without the least soil on the 
table, or on the hands of the artist. 
_To be had, wholesale and retail, at their Artists’ 
Colour Manufactory, 38, Rathbone Place, London. 
Newly invented Zinc Panels for Miniatures and other 





possible prices. 
MANUFACTORY, 51, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 





highly finished Paintings in Oil, and > 
factures of the trade. 7. ae eet 
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To MINIATURE PAINTERS, &,—w. 

NER, 39, GREAT CASTLE-STREET 
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to those Artists and others who have undeviating} 

pag a him; begs further to inform them that he 
as @ variety of new patterns, which, for qualit ‘i 

— se all competition. A great Variety of lasts, 

parva and Glasses, always ready, or speedily made to 
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CHEAPEST AND BEST MANUFACTURED Pi 
TURE FRAMES IN THE WORLD _ 
GARBANATI, WORKING CARV 

a. @ and GILDER, 19, St. Martin’s-court, St. — 
tin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., that as he 
Manufactures every description of ornamented Gilt, 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames entirely on his pre- 
mises, he is enabled to offer them at such low prices, 
that he defies competition. A most extensive assort. 
ment of every description of Picture Frames kept 
ready. Re-gilding, in all its branches, done in a most 
superior manner, and cheaper than by any other Gilder 
in the kingdom. Estimates given free of charge. 

P.S. A List of the Prices of PLATE GLASS, Gilt 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames, Room Mouldings, 
&c., can be had at the Manufactory (gratis), or sent 
(pre-paid) to any part of the Kingdom. 

P. G. respectfully solicits a Trial of his Work, for 
comparison of Quality and Price, with other Manu- 
facturers. 








COTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Instituted in 1824, and incorpo 
by Royal Charter. , . a 
LONDON BOARD. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. James Gooden, Esq. 
J. Deans Campbell, Esq. | John Kingston, Esq. 


W. Fane De Salis, Esq. Divie Robvertson, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
Robert Murray, Esq. John Small, Esq. 

R. Oliverson, Esq. Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 


Sutherland Mackenzie, Esq., Manager. 

MODERATE RATES, both for Fire and Life As- 
surance. Liberal Conditions and unquestionable Se- 
curity are the distinguishing features of this 
Corporation. 

Special Risks reasonably rated. 

Tables of Rates, and every information, may be had 
of the Secretary, at the Chief London Office, No. 449, 
West Strand, or at the City Branch Office, No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House. 

Scottish Union Office, F. G. SMITH, 
No. 449, West Strand, London. Secretary. 


G +235 INSURANCE, 
PALL MALL and CornHILL, Lonpon. 
Established 1803. 
DIRECTORS. — 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq., Chairman — 
Wm. Tite, Esq., F.R.S., Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Alexander, Fsq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, Esq. Fowler Newsam, ~™ 
J.8. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P.| William Phillimore, Esq. 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq. | Wm. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, Esq. John Poynder, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
J. W. Freshfield, Esq. M.P.| Emanuel Silva, Esq. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. Sir W. G. Stirling, Bart. 
1. L. Goldsmid, Esq. F.R.S.| Wm. Thompson, Esq. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Ald., M.P. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Edward Vaux, Esq. 
Boyd Miller, Esq. B. G. Windus, Esq. 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, 
and the PURCHASE of REVERSIJONS and Li 
CONTINGENCIES. r 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. ° 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely ind 
pendent of the amount of premiums received ; t abl 
affording to persons Assured an immediate a 
fund for the payment of the most eS ~ 
without liability of partnership, and free mich 
certainty as to the result of their engagements” hone 
the Directors consider to be highly lenpertant 








otherwise in the performance of a specific 
duty. , ; 
Insurances may be effected with this Company to 
the extent of £10,000, on a single Itt, if ; 
rder 0 
JouN CHARLES DENHAM, ~ 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Ley is 
other information, may be obtained at toe ee 
London, and of the Company’s Agents 1n in active 
and where Agents are not appointed, person 9 
life, and desirous of the appointment, may 
the Secretary. e 
Fire Policies due at Christmas Day must be paid 
or before the 9th January next. 
London, 27th September, 1841. 
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THE QUESTION CONCERNING 
FRESCOES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ ART-UNION.’ 


| §im,—The respective merits of oil and fresco 


painting will, no dowbt, receive the deliberate at- 
tention of the commission appointed to consider 
the best mode of embellishing the Houses of Par- 
liament; but as the subject is new to the public, 
and cannot be too much discussed, you will per- 
mit me, perhaps, through your valuable journal, 
to offer a few remarks on the subject. 

On an attentive perusal of the evidence given be- 
fore the late committee on Fine Arts, one cannot 
but wonder on what grounds the committee should 
have recommended fresco painting. That a strong 
predilection for that style has been shown in part 
of the evidence is obvious, but that no adequate 
reason has been assigned for preferring it is 
equally manifest. Why, indeed, should we adopt 
fresco painting? why pick up that which the 

sense of our predecessors has thrown away ? 
resco was the language of Art during its in- 
fancy, but, like all primitive usages, it gave way 
before the march of improvement and invention ; 
and, as soon as the enormous superiority of oil 
painting was developed, it sunk into desuetude, 
and died a natural death. ‘‘ Fresco,’’ says the 
report, ‘* has lately been revived on the Con- 
er and employed in the decoration of public 
buildings, especially at Munich ; the space which 
it demands for its free development, and the sub- 
jects which it is peculiarly fitted to illustrate, 
combine to point out national buildings as the 
only proper sphere for the display of its peculiar 
characteristics, grandeur, breadth, and simplicity.’’ 
Now, I submit that there is not the slightest rea- 
- — fresco painting should be adopted in 
Me and, because it has grown into a fashion at 
unich. There can be no space which fresco 
Pick may be designed to fill, nor any subjects 
Which it may be intended to illustrate, which oil 
| eee would not fill quite as well, and illus- 
- e much better. Breadth, grandeur, and sim- 
nen which are described as the peculiar cha- 
mn — of fresco, I conceive to be qualities 
sr pm in mortar; that they depend on the 
wi : the artist, not on the material he works 
tn }am aware that some of the great artists 
the e fifteenth century worked in fresco, and 
ferns yey fading and crumbling before our eyes, 
oat 8 = strongest evidence against the use of 
a pon lum. The great frescoes of Correggio in 
> © cupolas of St. John, and the cathedral of 
rma, have ceased to exist, except in disjointed 
a Parts of Michael Angelo’s works have 
od anened from the rvof of the Sistine Chapel, 
tion Re Last Judgment’ is a mass of discoloura- 
inthe ffaelle’s ‘ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,’ 
absol ta has been repaired so often as to be 
i — e } disfigured ; and his sublime ‘ Heliodorus’ 
= whack y darkened and discoloured, but the wall 
oy itis painted has actually heaved up like 
dulat ot undulating water, and in no slight un- 
oy 5 either ; nails, as has been given in evi- 
a — been applied in abundance, to secure 
“The Dew! but the waves rise in spite of them. 
oe of the Saracens at Ostia,’ and the 
enhes mong Borgo,’ are in a similar condition ; 
ake ~ distant period these works will cease to 
ieee ome of the frescoes in the Vatican, and 
Toren em those of Annibale Carracci, in the 
been mn ace, are, I admit, in a better state ; but 
the poe es I have cited are sufficient to show 
A - yt perishability of fresco. Unless the 
of matter itself shall alter, walls will decay, 


an ; : : 
| ».. Mortar must come down; while pictures 


Painted in oils on canvass, gradually hardening 








until their surface acquires idi 
marble, may be preserved = _ ‘athe 
when thé threads of the canvass shall have rotted, 
- aaa pone ane and unfaded, and may 
nsferred as o ecessary 
a ground. pantie deanien we 
ut apart from the consideratio perma- 
nency, fresco, as a mode of painting, is A. and 
inefficient. It admits of no refinement of colour 
of no grand effects of chiaroscuro; it is destitute 
of depth, brilliancy, and transparency. In the 
vast — of paintings which fills the apartments 
of the Vatican, and from such masters, it would 
be strange, ihdeed, if some passages of fine co- 
louring did not occur; but those passages are 
few and far between, and form the exceptions, 
not the rule. In the hands of the modern re- 
suscitators of fresco it would be difficult to 
find any such redeeming points. I recollect 
to have seen the works of the new German 
school of fresco painters, when they were first 
exhibited at the Casa Bertholdy. at Rome; 
the attempt struck me as a sort of puerile ca- 
price, and I little imagined that from so ob- 
secure a source, the Arts of England could ever 
be threatened with a serious revolution. There 
was no more conception of colour, harmony, or 
general effect in those pictures, than one sees in 
the court cards, or in a coat of arms. But I do 
not mean to undervalue the merits of the German 
school ; their works sometimes exhibit an inter- 
esting cast of character and costume, which the 
have drawn from the early painters, and whic 
affects the imagination agreeably by associations 
connected with the romance of the middle ages. 
They have great skill in composition; and in 
their best works, the Outlines of Retch for in- 
stance, there is a sweetness of expression and 
sentiment which has never been surpassed ; but 
the Germans are in Art, as in much of their li- 
terature, recondite and visionary : they delight in 
abstractions for which Art has no language, and 
shrink from that vivid reality which is the pecu- 
liar prerogative of painting. According to an in- 
genious theory, thrown out by Mr. Eastlake, 
their prediliction for fresco had its origin in pa- 
triotic feeling. ‘* The effort,’’ he observes, ‘* to 
create a new style of Art in Germany in the be- 
ginning of the present century, was connected with 
the straggle for political independence.’ This 
may be a very good argument for the Germans in 
adopting fresco, but it is none for us; our artists, 
indeed, would be worthily employed in illustrat- 
ing our achievements during the great contest in 
which we stood forward as the vindicators of the 
liberties of Europe; but for that national task, 
we have no need to creep after the whims of con- 
tinental practitioners, among whom, we are in- 
formed, ‘‘ the indications of a classic spirit were 
sufficient to condemn the finest works, and hence 
the latter productions of Raffaelle were not con- 
sidered fit models for imitation’!!! Such fana- 
ticism needs no comment, nor has it always met 
with sympathy even where approbation was most 
desired. When the Emperor of Austria was at 
Rome, the German students got up an exhibition 
of their works for his inspection; this modern 
antique propensity had just then begun to be pre- 
valent in their style ; the Emperor was surprised 
at it, and said that, understanding that the pur- 
pose of artists in visiting Rome was to improve 
themselves by the highest examples, he wondered 
what could have induced them to take this retro- 
grade course. But admitting, with Mr. Eastlake, 
that the Germans, in taking up fresco, were some- 
what influenced by political sentiment, 1 cannot 
help thinking that motives of a much humbler 
kind had something to do with it ; that, conscious 
of a certain inaptitude which is manifest in their 
whole school, to deal with the manual processes of 
oil painting, they were glad to turn round to @ 
style which absolved them from that difficulty. 
Now, the English painters stand exactly in the 
opposite predicament; we are admitted by all 
Europe to be the best colourists, and to have more 
executive mastery than any other school. What 


then is the inducement held out to us to forego 





vantage ground? Is it to avail ourselves of 
pont cain improvement ? to follow in the track 
of some daring discovery? No; but to become 
the imitators of imitators, the apprentices of a) 
foreign school, and that school itself the shadow 
of an exploded system. Being masters of the 
best implements, we are desired to use the worst ; 


| fresco, even while it is 


really the absurdity is as great as if ou 
were directed to throw nol their guns, Aye 
to drilling in the use of bows and arrows. 

_It is asserted that fresco painting exacts a more 
rigid and exclusive attention to design than is usual 
in the English school, and that therefore we should 
be compelled to impr ve ourselves in that parti- 
cular. lam afraid that not much good will ever 
be done in the Arts, as Falstaff says, on com- 

ulsion ; but if the attention of our school has 

en too much directed to minor excellences, 
what has been the cause of it? Not, certainly, 
that we are incapable of high Art, but because we 
have never been encouraged in that pursuit. That 
there is any inherent tendency in the practice of 
oil painting to seduce the artist from correct de- 
sign—that that process is in any respect inimical 
a grandeur and severity—is a preposterous 
fallacy. 

Look at the Roman school, and at that of the 

arracci; and more especially at the modern 
French school of David, in which design has been 
carried to a point of perfection almost equalling 
the excellence of Greek sculpture. Barry's pic- 
ture of the ‘ Olympic Victors’ is an example 
nearer home; and various other examples might 
be adduced from the works of English artists. 
But colour and chiaroscuro, so far from being the 
antagonists, are the grand auxiliaries of design. 
1 would add, that there seems to be in the English 
people a — sensibility to colour; whether 
the taste indigenous or acquired, it certainly 
exists, and no style of Art in which colouring is 
compromised will ever be likely to be popular in 
this country. 

So widely do my impressions differ from much 
of the evidence given before the Committee, that 
I am half afraid to express my convictions, lest I 
should appear to be writing in an uncourteous 
spirit. 1 would ask, on what possible proof has 
it been assumed that fresco is equal, nay, superior 
to oil painting in durability ; or that oil painting has 
any tendency to grow heavy and blacken? That 
such is the case with bad pictures, we have proof, 
no doubt, in every broker’s shop; but I cannot 
recollect a single instance of any great work in 
oils — on canvass) which time has not 
tended to improve rather than to injure. It seems 
almost superfluous to cite particular instances of 
facts which are manifest through the whole circle 
of Art; but as one cannot be too specific in this 
sort of evidence, I will mention a few leading 
works in the order they occur to me :—Raffaelle’s 
‘ Transfiguration ;’ his ‘ Madonna and Infant,’ at 
Dresden; his ‘ St. John,’ at Florence ; his * St. 
Cecilia,’ at Bologna, are all in the finest preserva. 
tion. Titian’s ‘Assumption of the ey =! at 
Venice; his ‘Peter Martyr,’ and the *‘ Cornaro 
Family,’ in the same city ; the ‘ Human and Di- 
vine Love,’ at Rome; the ‘ Flagellation of Christ,’ 
at Paris; the ‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ in our 
own National Gallery —do not his works, in 
fact, wherever they are found, furnish irrefragable 

roof of the enduring quality of oil painting? 
Even Tintoretti, who has been made a peculiar 
subject of animadversion in the evidence, never 

fails in permanency, except in a few of his slight 
pictures, painted on dark grounds. What has Art 
to show more brilliant than his great picture of the 
‘Martyrdom of the Slave,’ which con ronts Titian’s 
magnificent ‘ Assumption,’ in the Academy at 
Venice, and suffers nothing by the comparison ? 
Almost beyond all the rest is ‘orreggio’s exqui- 
site picture of ‘ St. Jerome,’ at Parma, which 
unites with consummate ore | a freshness 
which is absolutely startling; while his frescoes 
as 1 have stated, are nearly obliterated. Paul 
Veronese supplies arguments on many points 
in question ; it has been said that fresco is bet- 
ter fitted to fill large spaces than oil painting, 
and that it has greater clearness and lighness 
effect : his picture in the roof of the Ducal P 
at Venice is the largest in the world, except the 
‘ Last Judgment’ of Michael Angelo; things so 
dissimilar, of course, admit not of comparinon 
but in what relates to permanency, or —_ 
city to fill space, Paul Veronese would not suffer 
by the contrast. As to li htness of effect, the works 
of this artist have a brilliancy and an atmosphere 
which exhilarates one with the sensation of a 
spring morning; while the boasted freshness of 
new and | re ya 
reminds one of nothing but a newly-painted wains- 
cot. I cannot forbear glancing at the works of 
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Rubens and Vandyck as specimens of unimpaired 
splendour; nor can I imagine a more effectual 
mode of converting the most determined advocate 
of fresco, than by placing him before Rubens’s 
magnificent series of pictures painted for the Lux- 
embourg ; and whilst his eyes were yet filled with 
their gorgeous colouring, picturesque chiaroscuro, 
fluent execution, and delicious harmony, to bid 
him imagine for a moment what these designs 
must have been, if executed in the crude, husky, 
and discordant medium of Fresco! 

Climate alone furnishes an insuperable ar- 
gument against fresco in this country. If its 
ermanency cannot be ensured in the dry air of 
Sealy, what may be expected in the moist atmo- 
sphere of England? Another argument against 
it, is the impossibility of removal in case of fire or 
other accidents. Oil paintings, on the contrary, 
unless the danger is imminent, may be abstracted 
from the wall immediately, by passing a knife 
through the edges of the pictures. This was the 
mode practised by the French generals during 
their spoliations in Spain: as those operations 
were usually performed in a hurry, the knife was 
applied, the picture fell out, and was rolled up, 
the frames remaining in their places. The im- 
practicability of cleaning fresco is also to be con- 
sidered. It has been stated in evidence, but 
merely as a supposition, that there is either a re- 
cognized process, or that one might be easily 
found by chemical skill. Let us recollect that 
the Papal Government, intensely anxious as it is, 
and has always been, to preserve its works of Art, 
has found no method to arrest the progress of dis- 
colouration and decay in so many of its finest 
frescoes. The process of cleaning oil paintings, 
on the contrary, if intrusted to skilful hands, in- 
volves neither difficulty nor danger. Titian’s great 
picture at Venice, which I have mentioned, of the 
* Assumption of the Virgin,’ had remained, since 
the time it was painted, as an altar-piece in one of 
the churches. So much had it been obscured by 
the smoke of incense, tapers, &c., that it had 
long been considered to be a picture executed in 
chiaroscuro, without colours. It was taken down, 
and removed to the Academy ; and, by the simple 
process of rubbing with bread, was restored at 
once to the most brilliant effect of colours, per- 
haps, which human genius has ever set on can- 
vass. Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ dis- 
coloured beyond remedy as it is, was painted 
nearly at the same time, and has been exposed 
exactly to the same tests. Vasari, in his * Vite 
de’ piu excellenti Pittori,’ taking up the common 
error of his age, speaks of permanency as one of 
the recommendations of fresco painting ; but the 
error, which was pardonable then, would be un- 
——_— now, when we have behind us the ad- 

itional experience of 300 years. There are other 
points in Vasari’s panegyric on fresco, which one 
might almost imagine to have been quoted direct 
in the evidence :—*‘ Di tutti gli altri modi,” he 
says, *‘ che in pittori facciano, il depingere in muro 
é piu maestrevole e bello; perch nel fare in un 
giorno solo quello, che negli altri modi si puo in 
molti ritoccare sopra il lavoro.’’ This choice of 
difficulty for its own sake, the selection of mate- 
rials for their intractability, and the preference of 
a process merely because it precludes the possi- 
bility of rectifying an error, is a curious mode of 
reasoning ; but Vasari had more volubility than 

ic. 

t seems that in England it will not be practi- 
cable to work on the walls more than five months 
during the year; and that the other seven must 

spent in the preparatory labour of making Car- 
toons. This accords but little with the spirit and 
energy with which undertakings are usually car- 
ried on in this country. Well may it be said that 
we must educate a new school of students for the 
purpose. Poor fellows! no one will envy them 
their dusty labours; especially if one hint given 
to the committee should be acted on, which sug- 
gests that the best way to secure a finished and 
consummate harmony through the whole range of 

wey lated embellishments, would be to entrust 
should, of course, act as assistants! 
ct Of becoming the drudges of a manu- 


mission to one great artist, to whom 
factory, and the helots of a task-master, would no 





who are panting to distinguish themselves. Is 
there any professor whose modesty would permit 
biw to aceept the proposed dictatorship ? 
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doubt be very animating to the host of aspirants | 





Whether the project shall constitute a great era 
in British Art, or be productive of sheer disap- 
pointment, will in a great measure depend on the 
mode in which it is carried into execution, apart, 
I mean, from the process employed. The selec- 
tion of artists is a most important point. Compe- 
tition is the best test of talent ; but it has been sug- 
gested that artists of established reputation will not 
submit to this ordeal. Now, it is to be recollected 
that the talent specifically required on this occa- 
sion, is the capacity of executing historical works 
on a large scale; and, neglected and discouraged 
as this style of Art has been in England, how 
many artists have we, in that particdlar class, who 
have acquired such incontestable eminence as to 
justify them in declining competition? If such 
there be, they should assuredly be commissioned 
without further probation, always understanding 
that the arena of competition is left sufficiently 
wide to give fair play to the general talent of the 
country. A public exhibition of the works of 
candidates is the direct and obvious course; but 
as the preparation of pictures for this specific pur- 
pose (involving, as it must, the chance of rejec- 
tion) would be in all instances a severe, and in 
many an impracticable condition, artists might be 
allowed to select one or more of their works, 
painted at any previous period of their practice 
(the later the better), which would furnish the 
criterion required. In respect to the tribunal, 
care should be taken, in whatever manner it may 
be constituted, to exclude that most inadmissable 
of principles which permits the same persons to 
sit both as judges and competitors. 

There is one point, the most important which 
has been mooted during the whole discussion, on 
which there can be no difference of opinion, ex- 
cept among persons who are divested of that sense 
of respect and preference for their country which, 
with most men, is one of their leading instincts. 
Whether the Houses of Parliamert are decorated 
with oil or fresco, and in whatever manner the 
artists are selected, the work, assuredly should be 
entirely English. If the project of employing 
foreign artists had not been discussed in com- 
mittee, it would be impossible to believe that so 
deliberate a death -blow to British Art could ever 
have been contemplated. To say nothing of the 
claims of our artists, has the country itself no 
interest in the question? Is her honour and cha- 
racter unconnected withit? Is there no humiiia- 
tion in admitting ourselves to be inferior to other 
nations in any department of intellect ? Not many 
years since, certain philosophers on the continent 
set up an hypothesis which affirmed that the En- 
glish, from their climate and geographical posi- 
tion, were radically incapable of excelling in the 
Fine Arts! Is it for ourselves to contirm the 
insolent slander, and by the employment of foreign 
artists to affix on the walls of our very senate- 
house an avowal of our own incapacity ? to con- 
vert a great public work, which may be made a 
monument of national genius, into a mark for the 
derision of the world, and the shame of our pos- 
terity? I should be sorry to believe that we have 
less patriotism than our neighbours; but, cer- 
tainly, if a project had been promulgated in France 
to call in foreign aid to embellish their public 
edifices, the whole country would have rung with 
indignation. We are told that it is merely to 
teach us the mechanical process of Fresco paint- 
ing that this sort of assistance is required, as if 
the same sources of information which are open 
to other schools were not open to us. If we had 
really anything to learn from foreign professors, 
there is no occasion that they should be commis- 
sioned to execute our national works by way of 
giving us lessons. Holbein and Vandyke were 
liberally employed in this country, but at those 
periods we had no artists of ourown. We have 
now a school which stands second to none in 
Europe; and although high Art has been least 
cultivated among us, so much talent has been 
thrown out in every other branch (as well as occa- 
sionally in that), that it cannot be doubted, except 
by the most determined and illiberal prejudice, 





that the English school will acquit itself with | 


honour in any task which may be demanded from 
it. The gross indignity put on our Arts in the 
late affair of the Glasgow Statue to the Duke of 
Wellington, is surely not to be repeated on a larger 
scale in the Houses of Parliament; in both in- 
stances, it seems, the project of employing foreign 


artists was mainly instigated by the same person! | 


Let us hope that such projects ismi 
ever. ‘* The very fact.” pore the ee per 
justly, ‘* of a determination by the House to tak 
this opportunity of encouraging the Arts, and of 
associating them with our public architecture 
our legislation, our commerce, and our his. 
tory, would alone stimulate and raise their cha. 
racter and quality ;”" and let not the Opinion of 
Sir Martin Archer Shee be forgotten :—« I con 
sider it,’’ he says, ‘‘ a most favourable opportu. 
nity for calling forth the genius of our count 
and promoting the Fine Arts to the utmost extent 
of which they are capable, and if it be suffered to 
= unheeded, I should say there is no hope in 
this country for artists in the hi 
of the Arts.’’—Yours, &c. wow Sepeeieat 
: J.P. Davis, 
[We shall, of course, have to comment upon 
this all-important topic again and again. Mean. 
while, it is the imperative duty of British artists 
not—as the lawyers have it—to suffer ‘“ judgment 
to go by default,’’ but to make out such a case as 
shall satisfy the jury by whom they are about tobe 
tried ; upon whose verdict will mainly depend the 
character and condition of British Art for the 
residue of the nineteenth century. We call 
earnestly upon the Press and the Profession to 
dispute the ground inch by inch. } 


ee 


THE GLASGOW STATUE. 


On the 29th September, a meeting of the sub- 
committee was called by the Convener, at which 
he stated that he had received a requisition for a 
meeting of the general committee ; but with which 
he did not choose to comply till he had previously 
consulted the sub-committee, and received their 
instructions upon the subject. In a discussion 
which followed, Lord belhaven, Mr. Robert 
Findlay, and the Convener, defended the conduct 
of the sub-committee ; and urged the impropriety 
of falling back upon the general committee for 
further instructions ; whilst Messrs. Stirling, 
M‘Lellan, and George M‘Intosh, argued for the 
necessity of assembling the general committee, on 
the ground of disobedience of instructions on the 
part of the sub-committee; and in respect to 
which alledged malversations, the general com- 
mittee was the only party competent to judge. 
After a somewhat stormy debate of three hours 
continuance, the business for which the meeting 
had assembled, was got rid of, by Lord Belhaven 
moving, ‘‘ That before proceeding further in the 
contract with the Baron Marochetti, that the 
Baron be instructed to furnish a bust of the Duke 
of Wellington in the prime of life, and not 
less than the size of life.’’ Hereupon his lord- 
ship was reminded by Mr. M‘Leilan, that this 
motion was nearly identical with one proposed 
at a previous meeting by Mr. George M‘Intosh, 
but which had been negatived by an amendment, 
actually proposed by his lordship (here the minute 
book was refered to, and the case found to be as 
stated by Mr. M‘Lelian), who went on to show, 
that when Mr. M'‘Intosh proposed his motion 
some result might have been expected from its 
adoption in regard to influencing the decision of 
the sub-committee, whereas now that they 
resolved to employ Marochetti, had instructed 
him to proceed with the work, and actually, as 
stated by the Convener, having nearly completed 
a contract with Marochetti, it was wholly imma- 
terial whether they adopted, or rejected, Lord 
Belhaven’s present motion. The motion was, 
however, put and carried. Messrs. G. M‘Intosh 
and M‘Lellan declining, under the circumstances 
of the case, to vote at all upon the occasion. The 
following, from the Glasgow Argus, of the llth 
of October, contains the continuation of 
strange story :— 

“THE GLASGOW WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL 


“ On inquiring at the Sheriff Clerk’s Chambers, 
we have learned that on Friday last a petition = 
resented, at the instance of Mr. William Lec 
Swing, Mr. Archibald M‘Lellan, Mr. William 
Stirling, and Mr. George M‘Intosh, for an inter- 
dict to prevent the majority of the sub-comnte 
from concluding any contract with Marochett. 
The grounds of the petition, as we unde ae 
were much the same as those with “ 1 
readers are already acquainted ; viz., that sour 

ties complained against were about to 
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Marochetti to make the statue, without having 
obtained any model of what the statue was actually 
tobe. A long discussion took place between the 
parties, in presence of Mr. Sheriff Bell, after 
which the Sheriff stated, that, without going into 
the merits, there appeared to him sufficient grounds 
for granting an In¢erim Interdict, unless the de- 
fenders themselves undertook not to proceed 
further in the meantime. This they agreed to do, 
and accordingly came under an obligation that 
they would not move in the matter for a month; 
and that, if no agreement had been then come to, 
the complainers should be again at liberty to renew 
the application for further interdict. Inthe mean- 
time the Sheriff has ordered written pleadings to 
be given in. 

“ We congratulate the subscribers to the Welling- 
ton Memorial on the success which so far has 
followed the highly-proper step taken by the gen- 
tlemen composing the minority of the sub-com- 
mittee. We have reason to believe that much mis- 
apprehension is abroad on the subject; and we know 
that the exposure, which we have felt it to be our 
duty to make, of the conduct of the majority, has 
been instrumental in opening the eyes of many, 
who might otherwise have felt disposed to acqui- 
esce in the choice of Marochetti as the artist. 
Since our former remarks appeared, we have had 
the pleasure of conversing with a foreign noble- 
man, at present on a visit to this city, who has 
enjoyed frequent opportunities of examining the 
state of Art on the continent, and whose acquire- 
ments and position enable him to pass an impar- 
tial opinion on the entire question. He states that 
the name of the Baron Marochetti is one totally 
unknown in the studios of Rome, and that it is 
impossible this could be the case had that indivi- 
dual attained any celebrity abroad. The noble- 
man to whom we have referred has also seen the 
much-talked-of statue of Duke Phillibert of Savoy, 
at Turin, but it has left no impression of a favour- 
able character on his mind. We rejoice, there- 
fore, that the delay of at least one month, which 
has been procured, and which will no doubt be ex- 
tended, should it be found necessary, will afford an 
ps rg for acalm re-consideration of the whole 
rs ject. The subscribers are, in our opinion, under 

eep obligations to the gentlemen forming the 
minority of the sub-committee, for the persever- 
ing energy which they have displayed in averting 
pr city the disgrace of having the indelicate 

a ton of the Baron Marochetti erected as the 

= — of our townsmen to the hero of Water- 

— - we trust that the returning good sense 

= 0 ome who have most loudly advocated the 
th ms of the Italian charlatan, will satisfy them 
that a British artist is alone capable of doing full 

9 to the character of a British warrior. And 

— events, if foreign talent is to be employed, 

je ee are assuredly entitled to demand 

oe should be proved to be superior to what 
= un connery can produce, and not of a medi- 

re description, never previously heard of be- 
~~ the small circle of would-be-patrons of Art 

a 0 have endeavoured to foist the Baron Maro- 

chettt upon the Glasgow Wellington committee.” 


mi... are not without hope that the nation ma 
whi ar preserved from the insult and injury wit 
bade has been threatened. Its history does 
ad record a more iniquitous attempt to de- 
f th it; and, we trust, if the statue be erected 
> f ‘4e mountebank—whom Mr. Bankes patro- 
— out of his delicate admiration of foreign 
a ager decencies—that the names of the guilty 
i ~~ will be carved upon the pedestal ; headed 
i 4 of the honourable pate whose 
i ny ‘and Italian predilections they have imitated. 
= on vhorred the Great Duke and our country, 
Spatea indeed, rejoice that an opportunity 
the "d e afforded a foreigner to pay off some of 
lin he debt of hatred that France owes iv Wel- 
the toh, and Great Britain; and should consider 
the riumph over both as a sufficient set off against 
wii ie in a hundred fights—in every one of 

ich France was humbled. No plan could be 
— more effectual for eet y bo great supe- 
ae of the French over the English; to say 
leap ng Of the power of making the old soldier 
ook like an old woman. ] 
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ROYAL IRISH ART-UNION. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SELECTION,1841. 


Tue substance of this report presents one of the 
most striking results that the annals of any Art- 
Union has ever been enabled to exhihit. In Dub- 
lin, two years ago, an exhibition worthy of the 
name could not be formed; and at such exhibi- 
tions as did take place on the four preceding years, 
absolutely nothing was sold, so that the prospects 
of Art in Ireland were really gloomy and dispirit- 
ing to a degree. Portraiture, it is true, was a 
little patronised, and to this the enthusiast in his 
profession was compelled to resort for the means 
of living. For a great measure of its success the 
Irish Art-Union is indebted to its honorary secre- 
tary, Stewart Blacker, Esq., to whose indefatigable 
zeal in the cause of its welfare we are well assured 
the artists, not only of Ireland, but of Great Bri- 
tain, are not insensible; for in glancing over the 
list of pictures sold, the names of many artists 
appear who are not natives of the sister isle. Mr. 
Blacker has alone, and unrewarded, save by the 
grateful consciousness of benefiting the Arts of 
Ireland, managed the affairs of the Society during 
two years and a half; and with what success is 
declared by the arithmetical conclusions of the 
report, the following extract from which will 
better show its satisfactory condition, than any 
account that could be otherwise afforded :— 


“* Our funds last year amounted to £1235; this 
has—without any very extraordinary, or forced 
exertions, but by chiefly allowing the Society to 
move on by the impetus given to it on the outset 
—been very nearly doubled, and would, we are 
fully convinced, have been far more than doubled, 
did we think that the exigency of the times re- 
quired the matter to be pressed ; but we felt that 
we had ample for our present purposes, and deemed 
it wiser to allow our system to take its natural 
and free course to grow and become acclimatised 
in public opinion, a healthy evergreen instead of 
a forced and sickly exotic. 

“« 4 comparative view, with the subscriptiens to 
other similar societies in the sister countries at a 
similar period of their respective existences will, 
however, more fully illustrate and show that we 
have reason to look with a good deal of honest 
pride on ourlabours in this respect, and we insti- 
tute the comparison in the true spirit of generous 
emulation, acknowledging, in the fullest manner, 
the valuable hints and assistances we have received 
from these societies, and that our success is, ina 
great measure, owing to the spirit they have been 
for some years diffusing through the land. In 
the Scottish Society the amount subscribed in the 
first year amounted to £728 l4s., and no en- 
graving. The London Art-Union collected in their 
first year 466 guineas and could afford no engrav- 
ing ; while our Society showed a total of £1235, 
and besides expending as much as the last-men- 
tioned Society on works of Art, and we are proud 
to say, to their credit, with scarce an exception, 
on native and resident artists, we produced from 
the works of a native artist an engraving which 
has elicited the greatest admiration from all pos- 
sessed of judgment, taste, and feeling on the sub- 
ject. In its second year, the Scottish Society 
roduced £1270; the London, £721 ; and ours, 
in this, also, our second year, £2318. 

The report in continuation points out the gene- 
ral improvement resulting from the labours of the 
Society. The Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, instead of being filled as formerly 
merely with portraits and commissioned pictures, 
a very large proportion of works of originality and 
fancy adorned its walls, at once gratifying its visi- 
tors and improving the public taste. The steady 
increase of the funds even during periods when 
public movements of a very opposite tendency 
occupied and distracted the public mind, shows at 
once that such an occasion only was wanting for 
a declaration of that warm and widely diffused 
feeling for the Fine Arts, which it would have been 
difficult to have shown otherwise: as existing 
largely in a statum of society in which individuals 
cannot gratify expensive tastes. This prosperity 
will operate most beneficial y on the ay mete 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, which is worthy 





of every support that can be extended to it. The 
suggestions offered to this body in the rt are 
highly judicious, and it cannot be doubted that, if 
acted upon, they will tend to further the advanta- 
ges of the Academy. It is proposed to appoint a 
fixed day for the opening of the exhibition, and 
that a notice of such determination be as widely 
circulated as possible. Secondly, if the exhibition 
could be managed to be opened early in April, in 
order to have the full benefit of that month, toge- 
ther with that of May and June, when the town 
is most fall, and close so as to allow the Society 
to wind up its affairs in the first week in July, 
previous to the departure of many of its most 
zealous and efficient members to the country, 
the benefits arising from such an arrangement must 
be substantial to the interests of the Institution. 
And, thirdly, increased attraction would result 
from following the example of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, which spares no pains or exertions in 
providing attractive and valuable contributions for 
their annual exhibitions, which, if not attainable 
from the artists of high note and character them- 
selves, are by a little interest procured from the 
galleries and collections of private persons who 
feel proud in contributing their aid in such a cause. 
In order to elicit what talent there may be at 
home, the Society have, after mature deliberation, 
thought*proper to recommend the appropriation 
of 100 guineas, in the following proportions, to be 
offered for the best specimens (if approved of by 
the committee of selection) in the following 
branches of Art, executed by individuals resident 
in Ireland for at least one year previous to the 
time of exhibition :— 
1. For a line engraving on copper or steel, 
size not Jess than six inches by four 
2. For an etching on copper, or a mezzotint, 
size not less than eight by sixinches .. 15 
3. Engraving on wood, size not less than six 
by four inches - - + 
4. Lithographic drawing, size not less than 
eight by sixinches .. ee - 
Impressions on India paper and white 
paper to be exhibited. 
5. A pair of medal dies, diameter not less 
than one and a half inch; impressions 
in silver and copper to be exhibited = .. 20 
6. Engraving on a gem or hard stone . 
Ditto, on a shell - ee oe 
7. Modelin wax .. oa we ad 
8. Model in clay or plaster oe a 


£10 0 0 


a 
cocco 
coooo 


CONDITIONS. 

1. In case any impression or copy of any work be 
publicly exhibited previous to its being sent in for 
competition, it shall be disqualified to receive the 


premium. 
9, The engraving, &c., must be from original and 


unpublished subjects, by living Irish or resident artists. 


The works of Art purchased this year have risen 
in number from thirty to ninety-one, and in 
amount from about £440 to nearly £1150. Add 
to this about £700 for engraving, printing, and 
paper ; £100 for engraving prizes, &c., in Ireland ; 
and allowing £250 for general expenses, there is 
the sum of £2200 accounted for, and the re- 
mainder will, of couse, be carried forward to some 
future benefit of the Society. 

On this occasion of the meeting of the Society 
the chair was occupied by Lord Massareene ; and 
Mr. Blacker having read the report, the ballot was 
then proceeded with in the following manner :— 
Bone counters, on which were written all the num- 
bers of the tickets issued to members, were laced 
in a handsome revolving mahogany box, an other 
counters bearing the number of the prizes, amount- 
ing to 91, were put into another smaller box. Six 
gentlemen who had superintended the arrange- 
ments, certified to the correctness of the books 
and the numbers. ‘Two scrutineers were ap~- 

inted from the meeting—Thomas Beasley and 
| 4 Wynne, Esqrs. Two blind boys from the 
Richmond Institution were empowered to draw 
the tickets from the two ballot boxes; and the 
scrutineers having announced the numbers to the 
chairman, Lord Massarcene declared the success- 
ful members. 

The whole arrangements gave the greatest satis- 
faction, and the interest was kept up to the last: 
and in addition to the fifty-one pictures distributed, 
the committee came to the resolution of Prins 
forty casts from Mr. Kirk's attractive and ° 
tiful group in marble, the ‘ Young Champion.’ 


At the conclusion Mr. Blacker announced that 
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all wouid be entitled to engravings from Mr. Roth- 
well’s picture of the ‘ Noviciate Mendicants.’ 

Col. D’Aguillar, C.B., begged leave to claim 
the attention of the meeting for a few moments; 
it was to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Stewart 
Blacker, to whose disinterested zeal and unre- 
mitting exertions this Society owed not only its 
origin, but very mainly the high state of pros- 
perity and efficiency at which it had arrived. 

Lieut.-Col. Pratt seconded the motion. _ 

Lord Massareene said—Gentlemen, I think I 
need only mention this resolution to you to ensure 
its passing with acclamation. 

Mr. Blacker.—My lord, ladies and gentlemen, 
I have so often obtruded my remarks on you re- 
specting a subject so interesting to us all, that I 
shall not delay you at this late hour with any 
lengthened observations; but I must take this 
opportunity to return you my sincere and heartfelt 
acknowledgments for your kind, valuable, and 
strenuous assistance throughout the past year. 
I asked you to double your subscriptions, and you 
have granted my request quite as far as it was ne- 
cessary or required. Now, lam a most exigent 

rson, and I am going to increase my demand. 

want not less than £3000 for next year; and I 
may pledge myself as your guarantee to the artists 
that upwards of that sum will be forthcoming 
(cheers); and artists, Irish and resident artists 
in particular, I also pledge myself as a guarantee 
for you, that you will next year have works exhi- 
bited that will merit the fair and just distribution 
of upwards of £2000 of that money. (Cheers.) 
I feel proud in thinking that in neither respect 
will I be disappointed ; and conclude with return- 
ing you my heartfelt thanks for the confidence you 
have reposed in me. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Blacker rose again, and said, I beg to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks toa public body, to which 
we are under a deep debt of obligation—I mean 
the Royal Dublin Society, who placed all their 
accommodation at our service, and by their kind- 

ness we have been enabled, for the three last days, 
to gratify our members and their friends by an 
exhibition of our prizes. (Applause.) Gentlemen, 
it is only necessary to mention the illustrious 
names of Barry and Barret: of Sir Martin Shee, 
the President of the Royal Academy; of Behnes, 
the eminent sculptor; and of Rothwell and Danby, 
who all received the rudiments of their education 
here, with numerous others, to apprise you we 
are on ground consecrated to the Arts. Too high 
a testimony cannot be borne by us of their valu- 
able exertions, and the success resulting from their 
care, as manifested in the fame of their pupils. 
On this subject alone can we fairly express our- 
selves, and on this all must admit the value of the 
aoe Dublin Society. (Cheers.) 
he resolution was put, and passed amidst ge- 
neral acclamation. 


[ We shall take an early opportunity of reverting 
to this Institution; and be especially careful to 
give British artists due notice of the period when 
the exhibition will open: sure we are that if good 
pictures be sent to Dublin very few of them will 
come back. Meanwhile we heartily congratulate 
Mr. Blacker on the success that has followed his 
exertions. He bas proved a true benefactor to 
his country. His name is already a conspicuous 
and an honourable one in Ireland; he has added 
to its goodrepute. We regard, too, the appoint- 
ment of Earl De Grey to the vice-royalty as an 
auspicious event for the Arts in that part of the 
United Kingdom. His lordship’s taste, judgment, 
and liberality are extensively known and appre- 
ciated here ; we have no doubt they will there have 
a most salutary influence. The engraving of Mr. 
Rothwell’s picture, for the subscribers of 1841-2, 
has been entrusted to Mr. Sangster, who has 
already exhibited proofs of high professional abi- 
lity. The compliment paid to him in the selection 
was a very marked one; inasmuch as he was the 
artist first applied to after the task had been de- 


clined by Messrs. Doo and Robinson, both of | 


whom were too fully occupied to undertake it. ] 





THE CONTROVERSY TOUCHING 
VEHICLES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ ART-UNION.’ 
Sir,—I am exceedingly happy td find that your 
correspondent J. H. has taken an interest in the 
vitrefied silica medium invented by me. I feel 
greatly obliged to him, and am most desirous to 
see his promised experiments published in your 
valuable Ant-Unton. I think he will find reason 
to change his opinion respecting litharge, and that 
the bad qualities imputed to it are entirely cor- 
rected by pure sitica. I have, for the sake of 
experiment, combined pure silica with all the pre- 
parations of lead, as well as with the oxides of 
tin, zinc, antimony, bismuth, copper, &c., &c., 
but I find none of them so good as litharge; and I 
have ascertained that the presence of even a very 
small portion of alumina will vitiate the medium. 
This shows the absolute necessity for using PURE 
SILICA. 

Since reading the letter of J. H., I have made 
the following experiment, which, I think, realizes 
his wish as to perfect solubility :— 


BR. Take two ounces of purified cold-drawn linseed 
oil; one drachm of my vitrefied silica medium; mix, 
and incorporate them as well as possible. Then place 
the mixture in an open-mouthed vessel, and expose it 
to the free action of the sun and air, till it acquire the 
consistency of honey, is perfectly clear, and almost 
colourless. This will, according to the weather, require 
a fortnight or three weeks to accomplish. It will be 
necessary to keep the mixture well stirred with the 
steel spatula for about a week; otherwise the medium 
will remain inactive at the bottom. In the course of 
a few days after the mixture has been made, the oil 
will have acquired a dark red colour; an indication 
that the medium has done its work. Let the oil now 
stand undisturbed till it becomes clear, when all the 
medium which had not been dissolved by the oil will 
subside and form a white cake at the bottom. Pour off 
the clear oil, which is to be kept in corked bottles for 
use. Nothing is more delicious to work with than this 
thickened and silicated oil; and nothing with which I 
am acquainted will give greater richness and more 
astonishing transparency to oil colours. Should this 
oil be too thick, as doubtless it will be for some work, 
it may be thinned with rectified oil of turpentine, which 
will not weaken the body of the vehicle, or make the 
colours spread; and every touch will remain steady 
and just as it was laid. Oil of turpentine was known 
in the time of Van Eyck. 


I have sent a specimen of linseed oil thus pre- 
pared to Messrs. Ackermann and Co., and have 
requested them to exhibit it to any one who may 
feel an interest therein. If oil thus treated be 
suffered to stand till a skin forms on the top, this 
skin will be brilliant, and transparent as glass. 
have much pleasure in sending for your inspection 
a portion of such a skin; and as soon as I have 
prepared a sufficient quantity of oil, I will like- 
wise send you a specimen of that. 

I now come to a more painful subject, the com- 
munication of your correspondent, J Iam 
bound to state that Messrs. Ackermann and Co. 
have not made an improper use of my name. In 
their advertisement, they very properly refer to 
the Art-Unron for August last, where it is stated 
by J. E., in allusion to my piscovery, that I 
** found that silica, in however small proportion, 
had the astonishing effect of rendering the vehicle 
as rich as if the best varnishes were mixed with 
it.”’ And further on he adds, ‘‘ I will here insert 
his formulas, which there is every reason to be- 
lieve will produce a perfect medium, and not im- 
probably that of Van Eyck, or one very similar 
to it.”” I have put part of this extract in italics, 
because J. E. has, perhaps unconsciously, con- 
tradicted himself in his late communication. For 
the convenience of your readers, I copy three of 
the published recipes :— 

Dr. RAINIER’s RECIPE. 
RB. Take 2)bs. 2} oz. of borax ; 
1 lb. of sugar of lead. 


M. Viene’s Analysis of the fuse of Ancient Stained 
Glass. 
R. Litharge or minium, 5; 


Fine sand,* 1; 
Borax, from, 5 to 1, 5. 











My Recirg, No. 6, 
R. Litharge, 24 drachms; 
Glass of borax, 12 drachms; 

. ma an SILICA, 4 drachms. 

t wil evident to every o 
my — a a poe nd pot Sr Rann ow Gat 
use of M. é’s analysis 
tor Relalers end, in vat of ett 
—— of M. Vigné as 

ave necessarily changed the i : 
adapt the composition to the use of ye per lh 
and I used silica in a perfectly pure state for “ 
sons which every scientific reader aon, 
hend. This, therefore, constitutes the sabster “ 
and the essence of my discovery ; and that the 
effect of pure silica upon good linseed oil is such 
as to make the latter dry in 4 PeRFectiy SOLI 
FoRM, that is, without a wrinkled skin, and with. 
out altering the transparency of the oil, Pu ; 
silica, however, with oil, dries too slowly for a 
mon purposes; and it, therefore, i . 
combined with a drier, such as In m 
receipe, and in that of M. Vigné, the borax 2 
used merely as a flux, to vetrify the other sub- 
stances. Perhaps potass would answer a better 
purpose. I am now making further experiments ; 
and as soon as completed, I shall be happy to 
communicate them to you for publication, 
J. E. asserts that the beautiful colour of Naples 
yellow is not injured by being rubbed up witha 
steel palette knife when borax is with it. This I 
deny: let any one make the following experi- 
ments :— 
First Experiment.—Mix Naples yellow on a glass 


colour will immediately acquire a dirty greenish hue 
——— more dirty the more it is mixed with the 
nife. 

Second Experiment.—Mix up Naples yellow as be- 
fore with oil; powdered glass of borax having been 
previously added to the oil. The colour will presently 
acquire, as in the first experiment, a dirty greenish 
hue, &c. 

Third Experiment.—Mix Naples yellow as before, 
the oil having been previously combined with only 
Rainier’s medium ; and the same kind of dirty greenish 
hue is given by the knife to the colour. 

Fourth Experiment.—Mix levigated glass alone with 
oil, and rub Naples yellow up with it. The result will 
be the same. 

Fifth Experiment.—Mix glass of lead (according to 
the recipe of Neri, in “ Arte Vitraria,”’ cap. lxiii., p. 
123.) The effect of Naples yellow will be the same as 
in the former experiments. 

Sixth Experiment.—Mix pounded flint, &. The re- 
sult will be the same. 

Seventh Experiment.—Mix impure silica, such as is 
used in porcelain, as before. The result will be the 
same. 


The result will be the same, indeed worse. 

Ninth Experiment.—Mix pure silica with oil and 
Naples yellow, as in the former experiment. This will 
impart to the Naples Yellow a pure and very delicate 
colour, in no way impaired by the rubbing of the steel 
palette knife, however long continued. 

It is but fair to state that the circumstance of 
my Silica Medium preserving the purity of the 
colour of Naples yellow when in contact with the 
steel palette nite, was communicated to me b 
an intelligent lady, practically acquainted 
the preparation of oil colours. 


the inferiority of all t 
as ingredients for making 
of PURE SILICA, which 


parisons easily made, 
substances mentioned, 
media, with the exception 
I conceive An — s Jum bs 
ference to the eight first experiments, ‘he 
water be added to the * a pn | aa 
nitely more apparent. Naples yello " 
and A essential s colour, that it caunot be dis- 
ensed with in oil painting ; 
fore mix with the ochres, Tint red, Venetian 
ginous nature, a medium which w 
unfavourable effect which these val io a 
would have upon each other, is surely 
portant discovery, and deserving of that name. 
The employment of borax is not new oa. 
ing. Colin 








* Fine sand contains a large proportion of silica. 





See ‘A Family Library,’ by Colin Matt 
enzie and others. And also * The 
ceipt Book,’ published, I believe, ovary hal 
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and Indian red, and any other colours of _ ’ 


Eighth Experiment.—Mix pure or impure alomina. 


Ihave selected the above from numerous other 
experiments of a like kind, as showing y Fe 


And I may add, inre- | 


and asit mous there 


slab or plate with oil, using a steel palette knife: the | 
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century ago. The former work was published, J 
think, the early part of this century. The fol- 
lowing recipe is taken from Mr. T. H. Fielding’s 

valuable work on ‘ Painting in Oil and 
Water Colours.’’? Published in 1839 :— 

BR “ Dissolve borax in boiling water in the fol- 
lowing proportions, viz., to 12 parts of water (by 
weight) add one part of borax; into these gums 
may be mixed, also, bees’ wax or oil, which, 
when dry, make a perfectly transparent ve- 
hicle, although, in working, it possesses a most 
unpromising degree of opacity,’ page 76. The 
words in italics are so done by me. At page 77 
the same writer describes the lac vehicle. This 
valuable work ought to be in the hands of every 
artist and amateur who wishes to become eminent. 

Field, in his important work, ‘‘ Chromatology.’’ 
fto ed., published in 1835, has this passage (he is 
treating of the bad quality of essential oils) :— 
“They gave occasion for the introduction of 
resins and balsams, which gave body to oils 
and varnishes; and the employment of resins 
introduced spirituous solvents. ‘To these have 
been added, ees’ and myrtle wax, aqueous 
liquids, soaps, and salts, as media for uniting them 
with oils, and a variety of dryers and other sub- 
stances, too numerous to mention, with which 
oils, &c., have been compounded, under the ap- 
pellations of macgips, gumtions, Venetian pro- 
cesses, and in the various empiricism of vehicles 
with which practice has been confounded, in end- 
less mixture and mystery.”’—Page 202. This au- 
thor, in another place, speaks of the employment 
of luviyated giass for oil paints, to prevent the bad 
effect of some particular colours upon others, pp. 
80, 81. I may here observe, en passant, that 
borax alone, under any form, is a pernicious ingre- 
dient in an oil vehicle. Those who venture upon 
its use will find, after a short time, that the sur- 
face of their pictures will be covered more or less 
with opaque white spots, which are so violently 
attracted by the moisture of the atmosphere as to 
come through a coat,of varnish. It is only when 
in combination with other substances, for the 
Vitrefication of which it forms a flux, that borax 
can be trusted. 

It wili be seen, therefore, that it is impossible 
to admit J. £.’s claim to originality in respect to 
the introduction of water in oil vehicles. The com- 
position of ** painters’ cream”’ is known to most art- 
ists, and has been known for upwards of a century. 
It consists of water, oil, sugar of lead, and mastic, 
worked together to form a cream-looking sub- 
stance. Again, at page 70 of Fielding’s work, I 
find mention of water saturated with sugar of lead, 
and afterwards mixed with soap and water. Surely 
J. E. must have been labouring under a strange 
delusion when he wrote hie paper for ‘* Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” in June 1839, and when he 
gave to the Art-Union an extract from it in 
last month’s number ! 

- Crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops, 
Nec sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 

Fugerit venis, aguosus albo 

Corpore et Janguor.”’ 
Horace, lib. secs. Ode ii. 
I would humbly recommend the whole of this ode 

to the deep consideration of J. E. 
; When J. E. asked my permission to allow him 
di publish my recipes and experiments, and embo- 
ied in his letter to the Ant-Unton for August 
a my extracts from Lanzi, I entertained no idea 
at it was his intention to repay my kindness 

with injustice. 

mi... appear extraordinary that J. E. should 
- ave published the recipe of his late friend, 
ee Rainier, when alluding to the labours of 
Matter and his experiments, in ‘* Blackwood’s 
: sazine™ in 1839. The opportunity was a good 
ne; nay, it was due to the memory of his de- 
ope friend, ‘* who could not speak for himself,” 
mee ave published it. Certain it is, that J. E. did 
ties oe himself of that opportunity of doing jus- 
oa 0 the memory of his late friend, but quietly 
He hy 1841, two whole years, before he at- 
oa wr to give publicity to that recipe, and then 
* Ore my recipes and discovery were ready 

T publication ! 

Pen sad close my remarks, I will direct your 
Seechenn to another discovery which J. E. ‘*‘ ap- 
wore to himself, in the paper in ‘* Black- 
hae A si which he gives his quotation to the 
om NIon: Tallude to stance grounds. An 

unt of starch grounds will be found in the 








‘* Accidence, or Gamet of Painting in Oil and 
W ater Colours,” by Julius Ibbetson, published 
in 1803. T. H. Fielding alludes to it in his work 
on oil and water colours, at page 81. 

“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.’’ 


J. E. further states, that he has not given his 
approval to Miller’s preparation. He could do 
no otherwise, for he is not practically acquainted 
with the method of preparing my “‘Vitrefied Silica 
Medium ;’’ and he admits that he does not know 
how to prepare Doctor Rainier’s medium, for in 
one part of the quotation from his former paper 
in Blackwood, I find this remark :—“* We do not 
know, certainly, what his (Rainier’s) discovery, 
if it be one, was; but we give it as we had it 
analysed, and every artist may try for himself.” 
(See Art Union for Oct. 1841, page 165.) Besides 
showing in the above passage J. E.’s want of 
accurate information respecting his late friend's 
discovery, he at once casts a doubt upon it as his 
‘* discovery, if it be one.” I have purposely un- 
derlined these words. Could Andrea del Cas- 
tagno, ‘‘ nome infame nella storia,” have aimed a 
more cruel blow ? 

Should J. E. allude to my discovery in any 
future number of the Arr Union, I must beg 
him to give his name, and not his initials, to the 
communication. I should not, in this instance, 
have noticed the remarks of an anonymous writer, 
if my name had not appeared in Messrs. Acker- 
mann’s advertisement, and properly so, as the in- 
ventor of the ‘* Vitrefied Silica Medium,”’ to 
which J. E. takes objection; and this being an 
answer to his unjust attack, [ trust you will in 
justice insert this in the next number of your very 
valuable and useful Art Union; and with an 
apology for amet | so large a space, 

am, yours, &c. 
R. W. H. Harpy. 


—— 


ON VEHICLES. 
Sir,—In my last I ventured a conjecture, that all 
transparent vitrified substances might probably be 
varnishes and vehicles for painting. Following 
up this idea, I pounded, very fine, some spar 
(quartz). Here, then, is a natural glass. I found 
it mix up perfectly well with the water and oil, as 
the other substances: it was most delightful to 
use, anda dryer. I considered, then, that a de- 
cided advantage was obtained, for no mixture of 
litharge or lead in any form is required. I would 
wish those who object to the former recipe on ac- 
count of the litharge, to put this to such test as 
their judgment may suggest. It is curious enough 
that silica should be such an anti-dryer, and that 
spar, which is, I suppose, chiefly silica, should 
dry well. The oil I used with it was cold-drawn 
’ il: I found the paint to be dry in little 


linseed oi t 
more than 24 hours. I then tried spar (ground) 


and borax in a crucible: it did not run so readily 
as the borax only, but I was able to take a con- 
siderable part out of the crucible, and it was a 
clear glass. This I have not yet tried as a vehicle. 
It has been remarked to me, that there is no ve- 
hicle that will prevent the paint sinking a little to 
a lower tone. This may be the case; but if it 
does so very moderately, and has no other evil 
roperty, there may be good reason to be content. 
hat little lowering may, indeed, not be perma- 
nent—I suspect it is not; and that if pictures 
be carefully washed, for the purpose of os 
that greasiness which comes to the surface, = 
original tone will be recovered. There mn | 
many ways of thus cleaning the surface ; aes 
there is not a better method than with a = 
common sand; nor need it be very fine—it = 
not scratch the paint. But if it should turn ou 
that still the tone is a little lower, I suspect, in 
nine cases out of ten, it would be an vy * 
provided the colours are not changed, - e 
texture does not become disagreeable - t ~ yin 
Some have asserted that the works r the = 
masters changed their tone—became dar an) — 
more and some less: perhaps 80; yet we oa 
hear many complaints on that account, —— 
there be, where brilliancy Saat _ _— 
. Are we not aiming at toe ch ¢ " 
leer painting has made an invasion —S 
painting. The former began by — ing a” 
force of the latter, and now the comp ae bide a 
turned, and oil painting 1s made to paper — 
colour and its weakness ; and pot only , but, 





possible, to come upto white paper. This may be 
good practice, and very difficult to attain, but we 
must establish for it new principlesof Art ; and hope 
that there will be, in process of time,—for Nature 
is wonderfully accommodating,—a generation born 
with eyes to endure it. Do we not miss brilli 
use we begin with these very high tones; a 

when they sink, there are few lower to sustain 
them? Is there any picture of the good old schools 
that could not from the easel bear a trifling lower- 
ing of the whites and yellows? They do not, it is 
true, show the lowering, because the bright is 
= to tell wonderfully, by the lower scale of the 
whole. 

I did not sit down to lecture on Art, but simply 
to throw out the suggestion, that vitrified sub- 
stances (transparent), natural or artificial, may 
constitute, with or without other substances, ve- 
hicles, when mixed with oil; and to mention the 
experiment with spar. Much good will be effected 
if we banish gums, especially mastic. Let us not 

rsevere in what we know to be bad. The know- 
edge that the old gumptions and megillups are 
bad, justifies every experiment in a new direction. 

, a a . 
CARVING IN WOOD. 


Tats beautiful and interesting art constituted for- 
merly an independent vocation, and so received 
its share of direct patronage; but it is now so en- 
tirely in the hands of upholsterers, that carvin 
it is not generally recognised as a branch o 
art requiring taste and unwearied application to 
attain to successful results. It is a fact that mo- 
dern English carving of the florid style is gene- 
rally superior, and always equal to, every foreign 
production of the same kind, whether modern or 
antique. Figure carving has never been at- 
tempted, therefore of this we say nothing; for 
in the middle and latter periods during which 
Italian art flourished, the figure was carved in 
Italy with an excellence which can never be sur- 
passed. A taste has of late years arisen for 
carved furniture of the Tudor, Louis Quartorze, 
and Renaissance periods; a taste more or less 
revalent in Germany and France as well as in 
ingland, and insomuch as ali the reliques of 
those periods would in their grand total be but as 
a drop in the sea, compared with the professedly 
veritable remnants of the times, what could be 
more mortifying to a soi-disant connoisseur 
than to learn that the ‘‘ object of verta’’ which 
he purchased at some well known depét, had been 
manufactured but a week before in the purlieus 
of Soho? An absurd impression exists that mo- 
dern carving is by no means comparable to an- 
cient; but the former is continually sold for the 
latter—the wood having been stained and carefully 
toned down to the depth of colour imparted by 
age. The impulse given to carving in France 
during the time of Francis the First, and his im- 
mediate successors, has left a rude fashion of 
work which in the provinces is upheld by the 
lower classes ; it is, however, chiefl confined to 
the enrichment of one piece of furniture, the 
armoire, or wardrobe, which every newly-marri 
couple regard as a household requisite. Accord 
ing to the evidence offered before the commit. 
tee of fine arts by Mr. R. Mitchell, the wood 
carvers of London have formed an association for 
the advancement of their art. The society con- 
sists of about seventy members; and it is highly 
desirable that a body so respectable, aiming at 
that consideration to which their art is entitled, 
should have something beyond the wages of jour- 
neymen mechanics to look forward to in requital 
of the study and persevering inquiry with which 
they pursue the means of improvement. Itis a 
subject of bitter complaint among them that the 
profits and credit of their best works are rea 
either by upholsterers or dealers in ancient furni- 
ture. An opportunity is, however, now at hand, 
which must call them forth from the obscurity 
whence have issued for a long series of years 
their anonymous works. The doors of the new 
Houses of Parliament will afford them the means 
of exhibiting the state of their art, which it cane 
not be doubted will do ample justice to the oc- 
casion. We have reason to know that in the pro- 
vinces many very able artists in this departwent 
are labouring for wages much less than those re- 
ceived by journeyman tailors. We trust that bet- 


| ter days are in store for them. 
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LETTER FROM B. GIBSON, ESQ., R.A. 
WE are permitted to print an interesting letter 
rom Mr. Gibson, to a friend in the neighbour- 
hood of London. It contained a striking pen and 
ink drawing; which, with the letter, our readers 
will no doubt thank us for copying into our pages. ] 
Dear Sir,—I had no sooner finished my group 
in marble of ‘ The Shepherd Boy and Dog,’ than, 
at the solicitation of some friends, I set off with 
them in the beginning of April to see Naples, 
intending to return in a month to Rome; but, 
oing much further, as far as Paestum, then to 
‘astellemara, staying at Lorento, visiting Pompeii 
several times, and other cities famous in ancient 
history, we did not return till June. On my ar- 
rival here the heat was so oppressive, that I ac- 
companied my brother northward to Switzerland ; 
we crossed the Alps over San Bernardino, covered 
with snow, in July; thence down to the Splugen, 
on tothe Tivol and to Inspruck ; where we passed 
the hot months in a fine cool climate: thus I had 


an opportunity of seeing the cities of Italy most | 


famous for historical, antiquarian, and artistic as- 
sociations. We passed through Genoa, saw the 
collections there, among which were some fine 
specimens of Vandyck: then to Milan; here the 
collections at the Palazzo Brena and the Ambro- 
sian Library are remarkably fine ; at the latter is 
to be seen the original Cartoon of Raffaelle, for 
his school of Athens, painted here in fresco in the 
Vatican: the drawing of the figures is powerful 
and very fine. 

In returning to Italy we called at Trent, fa- 
mous principally for its church council: then 
to Verona; here is one of the finest amphithe- 
atres ever examined; the interior is quite per- 
fect, and kept in good repair; the monument 
of the Scaliger family is a curious specimen 
of the Gothic architecture and sculpture of the 
fourteenth century. We next went to Mantua, 
where are to be seen the finest productions extant 
in fresco by Julio Romano, the celebrated scholar 
of Raffaelle. The Cathedral of Mantua is the 
architecture of Julio Romano, as well as the 
Palazzo Te, where we saw the fresco of ‘ The Fall 
of the Giants ;’ ‘ The Story of Cupid and Psyche,’ 
by far the best ; and other mythological subjects. 
On the wails of the Palazzo Vecchi Ducale he has 
painted ‘ The War of Troy.’ Walking through 








the streets of Mantua, I stopped suddenly before 
an antiquated-looking house, and recognised, by 
the Latin inscription over the door, that it was 
once inhabited by Julio Romano, and repaired 
fifty years since. It was interesting to behold 
a house in which so celebrated a painter had lived. 


From Mantua we proceeded through Modena to 
Bologna, as I was anxious to see the productions 
of the long-famed Bolognese school: here lived the 
Caracci, Guido Reni, Domenichino, &c.; and, 
indeed, fine specimens are to be seen here by all 
these masters. From Bologna we reached Flo- 
rence; the collections here were not new to me, 
as three years ago I spent four months there; 
but I must say, the collection of pictures at the 
Palazzo Piti, the residence of the Grand Duke, 
is the finest collection in Europe—I do not speak 
of the number of pictures, but each picture is well 
selected, and is a good specimen of each master. 
As we had heard that Thorwaldsen was on his 
return to Rome, and had arrived at Florence, we 

roceeded to his hotel to callon him; we found 

im looking very well; he had become more 
lusty during his absence of three years from Rome. 
When we congratulated him upon his good looks, 
he said, ‘* Hey! what can you expect, when I am 
now seventy-one years old >” He left Florence 
the day before our departure. Two miles from 
Rome he was met by a great body of artists, who 
resolved to celebrate his return by a grand public 
dinner; so Sunday last, at five o’clock, being 
fixed for the occasion, about one hundred and 
twenty of us met, and sat down with him to 
dinner at Melonie’s Hotel. At half-past five 
Thorwaldsen entered the room, looking remarkably 
well; for his white and snowy locks falling over 
on his shoulders, gave him a grand and venerable 
appearance. At six o’clock dinner being an- 
nounced, he took his place at the middle of the 
table at the upper end of the large saloon; on his 
left hand was Rheinhart, a man older than Thor- 
waldsen, and a celebrated landscape-painter, and 
who has resided here 50 years. On his right hand 
was one of the chamberlains of the King of Den- 
mark, together with other diplomatists and con- 
suls. Two long tables were placed along the sides 
of the saloon; at one of these we sat with the 
British Consul at our head; the other tables were 
occupied by the mass of German artists, who werc 
by far the most numerous. In the centre was a 





round table occupied by German arti 
entertained us with their vocal oa _ 
formances. Soon after we sat down, a printed A < 
in the German language, congratulatory upon i‘ 
safe return of our guest, was distributed : after. 
wards speeches were made, and a laurel crown 
was — upon his head by Rheinhart ; he took 
off the crown and gave it back to Rheinhart who 
placed it on a bronze group of “‘ the Graces” in the 
centre of the table. Here Thorwaldsen rose and 
made a bow to the company : at that moment, in 
the gallery at the further end of the saloon, the cure 
tains were drawn from a finely painted transparency 
surrounded with laurels aud evergreens, repre. 
senting the bust of Thorwaldsen on a column 
with a hammer and chisel enclosed in a wreath, 
supported by Genius on one side and crowned by 
Victory on the other. Inscription :—(See cut), 
Victoria ingenio Parta 
Salve sculptorum Princeps romam redux. 

A lion and eagle on either side of the base of the 
pepestal. We were enlivened by Signor Flar’s 
fine singing, accompanied by himself on the guitar: 
he also prepared a comedy, and appeared as chief 
actor, personifying a sculptor showing cff his 
statues : he had something witty to say at every 
statue,—the statues were ) See men dressed up 
for the occasion. All were anxious to pay their 
tribute of respect to our chief, decidedly the 
greatest sculptor that has hitherto appeared in the 
word since the time of the ancient Greeks, for 
there is more purity and more classical sublimity 
in his style than in _ other artist living. 

am &e., 

Rome, Sept. 23. 
Edwin Keete, Esq. 


Sa 


VARIETIES. 


B. Gipson. 


ComMiITTEE oF Fine Arts.—On this subject 
Mr. Hawes put a question to Sir Robert Peel on 
the 30th of September in the House of Commons. 
The committee which had sat for the purpose of 
seeing how far the fine arts might be promoted in 
connexion with the new Houses of Parliament, had 
pointed out some means of making further in- 

uiry ; and he was anxious to know whether the 
sovernment had any intention of acting upon the 
recommendations of that committee; or whether 
the right honourable baronet had any informa- 
tion to give to the House upon the subject? 
Sir Robert Peel said that he had read with the 
greatest attention the report of the committee 
referred to by the honourable member, and the 
very interesting evidence taken before that com- 
mittee. He certainly thought that the opportunity 
afforded for the encouragement of the arts by the 
building of the Houses of Parliament ought to be 
taken advantage of, at least for the purpose of 
fully investigating upon mature reflection, whether 
or not the construction of those houses might 
not be made conducive to the encouragement 
of the higher branches of the arts. it was 
doubtless a subject deserving the most serious 
attention. He thought that the committee which 
had been appointed last session had conducted 
the inquiry, co far as time had permitted, in a 
very satisfactory manner; and that it would 
have been most useful to have carried that 
inquiry further. That, however, the committee 
were prevented from doing by the close of the 
session, although there were many more persons 
whose opinions they would have been glad to 
receive, and many points which they had not an 
opportunity of fully considering which they gladly 
would have considered. He would have no ob- 
jection whatever to the re-appointment of = 
committee, in consequence of the manner In — 
they discharged the duty with which they ha 
been entrusted, did he not feel that inquiry in ' 
shape was somewhat unsatisfactory. It cou 
only be carried on during the sitting of Parliament. 
The prorogation, or adjournment, of apron 
necessarily terminated the labours of the commit- 
tee. He was therefore of opinion that this A 
quiry, which it appeared to him was of the eer 
importance to continue, might be continue oe 
the greatest advantage by a commission pt ore . * 
by the crown, without reference in the slig _ 
to party distinctions. And considering that ‘ 
buildings now in progress were for the accomm : 
tion of the House of Lords as well as ( ommons, 
sidering that joint committees, although not ! 
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nt, were rather cumbrous tribunals, 
— ne geapetnc se Beg to be appointed by the 
foun, was the most advisable; he conceived 
that sach members in each House of Parliament 
as had turned their attention to the question of 
the fine arts might be invited to constitute that 
commission. Another advantage to be derived 
from the appointment of a commission, would be, 
the enabling inquiries to be continued during the 
recess, when Parliament was not sitting; it was, 
he thought, upon the whole, the most advis- 
able and expedient. He was sure the House and 
the country would hear with satisfaction, as this 
commission would in no respect partake of a party 
or political character, and as also the new build- 
ing, when completed, would comprise a part of 
her Majesty's ancient palace of Westminster, that 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert had willingly 
consented to become a member of that com- 
mission, and to add to its labours the advan- 
tage, not only of his station and character, but 
also of his knowledge and taste in all matters con- 
nected with the promotion of the fine arts.—[Mr. 
Hawes here made a remark across the table.] 
—The honourable member hoped that the com- 
mission would be unpaid. — It certainly would. 
He was sure that such members of both Houses 
as he suggested might be invited to assist upon 
the commission, would find sufficient in their 
love of the fine arts to induce them to do so. 
He thought it would also be desirable to include 
in the commission some persons not in either 
House of Parliament, but well known for their 
admiration and encouragement of the fine arts; 
which, indeed, he was sure would be a sufficient 
stimulus to every member of the commission to 
apply himself sedulously to the discharge of the 
duties connected with the inquiry.—Mr. Hawes 
said, that he had asked if the commission were 
to be a paid one, thinking, perhaps, that a num- 
ber of professional gentlemen would be appointed, 
whom it would be reasonable to remunerate.— 
Sir R. Peel was happy at the opportunity afforded 
him of publicly stating that there would be no 
remuneration. 

Fees For Ernectinc MonuMENTS.—So heavy 
are the fees demanded by the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, for the erection of monuments in 
the Abbey, that they are a constant subject of 
very just complaint among sculptors. The monu- 
ment to the Earl of Chatham, executed by Bacon, 
cost that artist, in fees, nearly 700. yhen to 
this are added the charges for the labour of erec- 
tion, &c., shme idea may be formed of the price 
at which an artist purchases fame of this kind. 

Tat Nicer Exprpirion seems doomed to be 
without an artist. The first who was en aged in 
this capacity took alarm at the moment the ships 
sailed; andthe second, who entered upon it at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, went all the way to 
Cape Coast Castle without being able ‘‘ to screw 
his courage to the sticking-place.”” He has got 

aptain Trotter's permission, if we are rightly in- 
formed, to return home in the Ranger schooner. 
The expedition, however, will not be without per- 
fons capable of bringing from the interior of 
Africa sufficient illustrations of its peculiarities. 
Captain Allen, of the Wilberforce, has devoted 
himself Yery much to the study of drawing since 
he last visited those regions, and there are many 
of the officers who are able amateur draughtsmen. 
‘ u# Visit or Cornextus to this country has 
een short though not ineffective. Lord Monson, 
Who invited him here, died at the moment of his ar- 
ants and as the ‘‘ Commission”’ is not yet formed 
or the Consideration of the question of introducing 
resco decoration into England, he had no oppor- 
tunity of being examined on the probable advan- 
tages or {anny oo likely to result from it. His 
RPa’ however, has been privately given to Sir 
- - ’ Sir R. Inglis, and others, and this opinion 
tek ona favourable to its introduction. This 
ae of art, he says, corresponds with the English 
P- acter, inasmuch as steadiness and persever- 
ce are necessary to carry on works which, when 
Whit,” at not be trified with or abandoned. 
ag ‘ € walls are fresh the pictures must be 
that; t isthe preparation of the designs only 
requires time and consideration. The Ger- 
D oo © very long in thinking out their subjects, 
den ¢ ie their cartoons. The transferring 
mental | “ wall is rather a work of manual than 
peal abour. The difficulty ceases when the 
Position is completed. Such is the view of 








the great German artist—the subject i 
seen, has been treated by us elsew ere. “— 

R. J. Wrarr, the English sculptor, who in 
conjunction with Gibson have gained for Britain 
a high reputation in ‘ the Eternal City,” has lately 
paid a visit to his native country after an absence 
of twenty years. The reception he met with has 
proved that England is not unmindful of his high 
deserts. Amongst other commissions he has been 
honoured with one from Prince Albert to execute 
a figure of Penelope, to be placed at the entrance 
to the Queen’s apartments in Windsor Castle. 
A circumstance connected with this commission 
ought to be known. ‘The Prince had invited 
Wolff (the celebrated German sculptor) to come 
to this country, for the pu of executing some 
figures for the palace; and Wolff, with the honest 
ingenuousness of genius, said to him, ‘* Why does 
not your Royal Highness encourage the artists of 
your adopted country? Gibson and Wyatt have 
gained a reputation for English sculpture that has 
spread through all Europe.’ The Prince listened 
attentively to this recommendation ; and hearing 
that Wyatt was then in England, requested him to 
come immediately to the Castle, when the whole 
was arranged, and the sculptor has gone back to 
Rome with this addition to his fame. It was toa 
similar display of noble-mindedness on the part 
of a foreigner that Gibson owed his first commis- 
sion. The Duke of Devonshire applied to Canova 
for some of his works. The generous Italian 
said, ‘‘ Why do you come to me? I am full of 
engagements, while there is a countryman of your 
own of the greatest genius without employ.”” He 
took the Duke to Gibson’s studio and told him he 
would do himself honour by ordering the group of 
Mars and Cupid which the artist had just finished, 
and which now forms one of the principal orna- 
ments of Chatsworth. 

Bust or Wirkte.—The characteristic bust, 
executed by Joseph, of the late lamented Sir 
David Wilkie, has excited a deep interest with the 
public. Hundreds of persons have been to the 
artist’s studio to see a resemblance so perfect of a 
man so much admired and loved. This bust was 
executed at the period of Wilkie’s best state of 
mental and bodily health—at the time he painted 
the Waterloo picture for the Duke of Wellington. 
It will add much to the popularity which Mr. 
Joseph has already gained by his beautiful statue 
of Wilberforce in the Westminster Abbey. 

Free Exarsitions.—The exhibition of works 
of Art selected by the prize-holders in the Art- 
Union of London, afforded evidence of the eager- 
ness with which the English public will avail itself 
of the means of obtaining intellectual gratification 
that may be afforded it, and the safety with which 
the opportunity may be given. In the first in- 
stance the committee issued to the subscribers 
about forty thousand tickets to be distributed 
amongst their acquaintances and connexions ge- 
nerally. They afterwards threw the rooms open 
to the public at large for one week by advertise- 
ment, by which means, in the whole, above sirty 
thousand persons were led to visit the exhibition 
within the twenty-five days during which it was 
open. On several occasions towards the close, it 
was computed that no less than six thousand visitors 
examined the gallery in one day, and yet we are 
glad to say that not the slightest damage was done 
to any of the pictures, and that with the aid of 
very few attendants the most perfect order -_ 
regularity were preserved. H.R.H. the Duke Me 
Cambridge visited the gallery during one of t ‘ 
fullest days, and examined all the pictures wit 
some members of the committee. The interest 
which the Duke feels in the Association is shown 
strongly by the fact that his Royal Highness vor 
vassed subscribers to ®, - sent the amount 

i riptions himself. . 
ag yo .—We nase been yee er 
a new “ five-pound gold piece,’’ the p' , 
William Wyon, Esq., R.A., which, for — 

f design and beauty of execution, far exc 
caything. that has been hitherto, ienged fear 

jesty's Mint. ‘The head of the “ roya 

ie p comyled carefully defined; and on the rt 
Mr. Wyon has happily identified the —_— 
fable of Una guiding the Lion with our = a — 
The likeness is preserved in both face an cs 
When the coin comes into circulation, no cab 

f En lish coins can be without it. We sincerely 
congratulate Mr. Wyon on this chef-d’@uvre =: 
his art: his pure and classic taste is of grea 








value to the country ; and everything within the 
sphere of his influence takes a high moral tone 
worthy his occupation, We must bear in mind 
that, above all others, the medallist labours for 
comet de his works are tests of the truth of 

istory; they mark the period and semblance of 
the age. It is pleasant to think that such labours 
cannot fail of being ‘‘ time-honoured.” 

Sratugs ror tar New Houses or Paruta- 
MENT.—In the evidence given before the select 
committee on the fine arts, the following ques- 
tions and answers occur in the examination of 
Mr. Bankes :—* Would you disapprove of marble 
statues in the new building? No, certainly not; 
our ancestors only used alabaster, because alabas- 
ter was the product of England, and white marble 
was not: the old monuments are of touchstone, 
brass, and alabaster; for this reason, that they 
were things which they could get, and Italian 
marble they could not get.—Do not you think 
that white marble would ill harmonize with the 
general tone of the building? I should prefer 
metal statues, and I very much wish to see bronze 
castings encouraged in this country; compared 
with the Continent it is surprising how little it is 

ractised amongst us.—Have you seen any of Mr. 

ugin’s adaptations of the middle ages? No; but 
I have heard them highly spoken of ?—In Mr. 
Pugin’s works he has attempted to revive the co- 
louring of statues; what are your opinions upon 
that subject? I have always felt very sorry to differ 
from the ancients in that one single point; the 
only particular in which I cannot acquiesce in the 
taste of the Greeks, is in the painting of their 
statues; and they are right in so many points, 
that I am led to doubt whether I may not be wrong 
in differing from them in this.—Was that done 
in the best times of Art? Yes, I] am afraid 
that it was.’’—The following observations occur 
in the evidence of Mr. Barry, the architect :— 

‘The inquiry at present having been confined 
to painting, 1 wish to ask, what is your opinion as 
to the introduction of sculpture? I should say 
that sculpture might be introduced into the same 
portions of the building to which I have before 
alluded with the best effect ; it could be employed 
in statues placed in niches and upon pedestals, 
with very great effect, in all those portions of the 
building.—In relievos? 1 fear that relievos could 
not be applied with any good effect.—Sculpture to 
be confined to statues and groups? I should say, 
almost exclusively to statues.—Statues of eminent 
individuals? Statues of royalty, great dignitaries 
of the church, and eminent statesmen ; that is the 
class of statues I would recommend.—Would you 
exclude groups of two or three figures altogether ? 

I am not prepared to say I should exclude them 
altogether.— You are aware that relievos are fre- 
quently used in the exterior portions of Gothic 
architecture? Yes, in continental architecture.— 
Have you not seen relievos in church porches, 
Gothic church porches, as at Rouen, for in- 
stance? Yes, very frequently; but I am not 
aware of the same practice having obtained to 
any great extent in this cory oy there any 
portion of the external part 0 the buildng to 
which you think relievos would apply? I 
think not.—When you speak of relievos, as] 
sume you do not mean single statues: No, 
allude to subjects.—When you say you epprove 
of the application of sculpture to the building, do 
you mean sculpture in white marble, or such 
coloured sculpture as you find in the internal de- 
corations of Gothic buildings? By no oun 
marble, because the effect would | crude = 
unsatisfactory, and very inharmonious with 
style of the building. 1 should recommend any 
f the best kinds cf freestone, such as the : 
stone, or the Maltese stone; or the stone bay) 
Painswick, in Gloucestershire, which “ . pad 
in my opinion, be preferable to mar 
What would you say to colouring statues 
should be rather averse to colouring a ; “t 
present feeling is, that 1 should be satisfied w 
the natural colour of those stones.—-Are you rod 
aware, that in the old application of sc ca of 
Gothic architecture, and in the ae ee tee 
in which ave spoken OF, 
eee statues are introduced with good —s 
—coloured wooden statues, 1 think? + ome ~ 
quite sure that I altogether approve of t —— 
of sculpture, > coloered.— Do you vee tae 7 I 
t entirely approve ‘ ooden ‘ 
eo colouring of either wood or stone ia 
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sculpture.—Do you happen to be acquainted with 
Roche Abbey stone? Yes.—Do you not conceive 
that would be very suitable? Extremely suitable. 
—Do you not consider it to be a particularly good 
stone, both as regards colour and durability? 
For internal purposes, certainly.— When you 
spoke of statues which were to be likenesses of 
eminent characters in English history, I suppose 
you contemplated a style of sculpture very dif- 
ferent from the antique? Somewhat different 
from the classical style, though not altogether so. 
I was contemplating the style of sculpture which 
may be observed in monumental shrines of the 
15th and 16th centuries; that is a style of sculp- 
ture which comes very near in some instances to 
the antique.—Was it your idea to represent our 
eminent characters in the costumes of their own 
times? 1 am not prepared to enter into all that 
detail at present.—Will you inform me whether I 
rightly understand you, that you would render 
both painting and sculpture entirely subservient 
to the producing of the highest architectural effect ? 
Not entirely, but to a certain extent.—Is that 
entirely your object? It is my object, as an 
architect, to give the most striking effect to the 
building as a whole, and I think that the effect of 
architecture can in no way be so highly enhanced 
as by the arts of painting and sculpture.’’ 


“Tue Times’ Testimoniat.—On the 20th 
ult. the committee appointed to carry into effect 
the resoluti of the meeting of merchants and 
bankers, relative to the testimonial to the con- 
ductors of The Times newspaper, for the measures 
which they pursued to destroy the conspiracy 
against the commercial men of all countries, as- 
sembled at the Mansion-house. The Lord Mayor 
was in the chair; and Mr. Hughes Hugbes, as 
honorary secretary, declared the amount of sub- 
scriptions to be 1218/. 6s. ; and also-reported, that 
nearly the whole of the volume giving the report 
of the trial of the action, ‘‘ Bogle v. Lawson,’’ to- 
gether with the proceedings of the public meeting, 
&c., &c. was in type, and would soon be ready for 
circulation. Part of the subscription will be em- 
ployed in placing a suitable tablet in the Mer- 
chants’ Walk in the new Royal Exchange, and in 
establishing ‘* The Times medal”’ in the City of 
London School, as recommended by Mr. Laurie; 
and also, if it should be so resolved, to found 
an exhibition to each of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, to be called ‘‘ The Times Exhi- 
bition.” 

Nationat Gatitery.—l. A return of the 
number of visitors to the National Gallery in each 
years since 1825:—1826, 110,051; 1827, 69,461; 
1828, 57,925; 1829, 50,963 ; 1830, 60,321; 1831, 
71,978 ; 1832, 76,820 ; 1833, 79,440 ; 1834, 89,374; 
1835, 127,268 ; 1836, 125,747; 1837, 113,937 ; 1838, 
397,649 ; 1839, 466,850; 1840, 503,011.—2. Return 
of the number of students admitted to paint in the 
National Gallery for the following years :—1838, 
1016; 1839, 1162; 1840, 1257. N.B.—We have 
not the means of furnishing the numbers previous 
to 1838. Witit1am Secuier, Keeper. 

Ne.son TrstTimMoniAL, &c.--It is already 
known that the works in Trafalgar-square, and 
also at the New Houses of Parliament, have becn 
suspended, in consequence of a ‘strike’ of the 
masons. It was fully expected that the whole of 
those (222 in number) employed on the latter 
erection would have returned to their work, but 
such not being the case, measures have been 
adopted by the contractors to supply their place 
by men unconnected with Unions, so as to ex- 
pedite the works without further interuption. 


Tue Two Francias.—The following letters 
are a part of the correspondence relative to the 
purchase of these two pictures now in the Na- 
tional Gallery :— 

** London, March 19, 1841, 46, Pall Mall. 
; ** Sir,—Towards the end of last Session of Par- 
liament, several pictures belonging to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Lucca were offered to her 
Majesty’s Government, on account of the National 
Gallery. 
** Among these, two pictures, 


Francia, valued at 4000 guineas, were submitted 


same. This offer could not at the time be ac- 
cepted by the Signor Galvani, in consequence of 


is hot having the power to make any diminution | 


n the original demand. 
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‘* These two pictures having been lately placed 
under my care, with power to sell the same, I have 
recommended that the price offered by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should be accepted, and I have 
now, Sir, to acquaint you, that I am ready to de- 
liver these pictures on receiving your authority in 
regard thereof.—I have, &c., 
** (Signed) Wa. BucHANAN. 
** To the Right Hon. the Chancellor 
** of the Exchequer,” &c. 
** National Gallery, April 7, 1841. 

** Sir,—I am direeted by the Trustees of the 
National Gallery to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of the Lords of the Treasury, that they have 
had under their consideration the offer made by 
Mr. Buchanan in bis letter to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (which you forwarded to them 
with your letter of the 20th ult.), for the sale of 
the Francias from the Lucca collection, for the 
sum of 3500/.; and to report to the Lords Com- 
missioners, that they consider these pictures of 
great merit and value, and recommend the pur- 
chase to be made by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.—I have, &., 

“(Signed) G. Saunpers THwaltes. 

‘* Robert Gordon, Esq., &c. 


‘* Treasury.” 


Busts or ‘‘Eron Men.’’—It is probable that 
Eton will soon possess a very remarkable collec- 
tion of busts. The Duke of Buckingham has 
just presented to the College an admirable bust 
of the late Lord Grenville, with an earnest request 
that it may be placed in the upper school; and it 
can scarcely be doubted that the wish of his Grace 
will be complied with. Lord Canning has also 
presented a bust of his father, which is like- 
wise to be placed in the upper school ; and 
Lord Guildford has contributed the bust of his 
uncle, the minister, Lord North. It is to be 
hoped that other offerings will follow in a similar 
spirit; for assuredly, no assemblage of portraits 
could be regarded with greater interest than those 
of the remarkable men who have been educated at 
Eton. If the busts of all the distinguished persons, 
who have studied here, were placed in the upper 
school, they would form an important and very 

ratifying collection. Sir Robert Walpole and 
rd Bolingbroke were ‘‘ Eton men;’’ as were 
also Lord Chatham, Lord North, and Charles 
James Fox. The Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Grenville, Lord Grey, and the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley were likewise educated at this ancient seat 
of learning—the last of whom is still known as a 
** prime old Etonian,’’ whose Latin versification, 
even in advanced age, is of the first degree of 
elegance. Waller, Bishop Sherlock, Fielding, the 
poet Gray, and the scholar Porson, were also of 
this seminary. The busts of such men adorning 
the source of so much of the power by which they 
achieved their greatness, would possess an inter- 
est which could attach to no ordinary collection. 


New Hovses or Part1aMENtT.—Mr. Barry, 
the architect, having been requested to inform the 
committee of the superfices of the different por- 
tions of the buildings which could be appropriated 
to painting ; and also the number of positions or 
apes in which sculpture could, with advantage, 

e placed, has stated those to be as follow :—In 
St. Stephen’s Hall, 3000 feet; Royal Gallery, 
2140; the Queen’s Robing-room, 1168; lower 
corridors, fronting the river, 5672 ; House of 
Lords, 1800; House of Commons, 1260; in the 
Corridors, from the central Saloon, 1325 ; Con- 
ference Hall, 1340; in the Lobby of Committee- 
rooms, 25,350; besides numerous other less im- 
portant portions of the building. Total, 49,823 
feet. In Westminster Hall the superfices capa- 
ble of being devoted to this purpose is 6160 feet ; 
but Mr. Barry considered it to be absolutely re- 
quisite that the roof of this building should be 
pierced in various places, equi-distant, so as to 
admit of an increased quantity of light, the pre- 
sent lantern not being adequate for that purpose. 


Tue Sippons Monument. —The committee 


: | formed for the purpose of placing a bust or statue 
by Francisco | 


of the late Mrs. Siddons, in Westminster Abbey, 


| have circulated a copy of th lutions fi d 
to the trustees of the National Gallery, who gave | by Y at Exeter Hall 0 


an opinion that 3500/. might be offered for the | 


at a meeting held by them at Exeter Hall on 
the 22nd of March—upon which occasion the 
chair was filled by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
In committees like this, formed in the spirit of a 
common admiration of exalted intellect, it is most 
gratifying to find a list of names which stand be- 











fore the world as “ proverbs”’ of 

enius. The name of Siddons a 
ere with redoubled lustre, 
with so aoe of the greatness 
among the names of the committee, 
found so many already embalmed in moveniglen 
fame. We have, however, as in similar in 
mittees, to deprecate the course of proceedin 
adopted by this, inasmuch as artists are tree 
quently misled from ignorance of arrangements 
with regard to the execution of the work proposed 
We could cite one instance, in which, under an 
impression that this work was to be open to com- 
etition, a model has been prepared; and doubt. 
ess, the Siddons Monument has occupied much 
of the attention of many eminent sculptors not 
aware of the resolution of the committee 
** that Sir Francis Chantrey be requested to under- 
take the work.’’—The committee are invested with 
the full power of selection, and the work must, in 
the hands of Sir F. Chantrey, realize the best 
hopes of the subscribers; but yet it is due to the 
profession, that in works of a public nature, they 
should receive an early intimation of the selection, 
or the manner of selecting, the artist. The high- 
est credit is due to the Hon. Sec., Wm. Brydon, 
Esq., for the successful issue to which the sub- 
scription has been brought. 

Art-Union oF Lonpon.— Mr. Shenton has 
just finished his engraving, for this Society, after 
Charles Landseer’s picture of ‘ The Tired Hunts- 
man.’ He has performed his task with consider- 
able ability ; the plate will add greatly to his repu- 
tation. It has been executed, too, ina marvel- 
lously short space of time. We shall notice the 
work more at length when it is issued by the com- 
mittee. 

‘* ComMISSION ”’ ON THE Fine Arts.—The 
commission, at the head of which is Prince Albert, 
have, we understand, already had a meeting in 
reference to the contemplated adornment of the 
House of Lords aud Commons. 

Associates R.A.—On Monday next, the Ist 
Nov., the Royal Academy will fill up the vacancies 
in the list of Associates. We believe there are 
three. 

Morertt Society.—Urged by the best wishes 
for the promotion of the sister art—music, we ad- 
vert to the proposals of this Society for extending 
to the public the benefit of one of its resolutions, 
viz., ‘* That the Society shall, from time to time, 
print selections of standard church music for the 
use of its members.’’ The plan for the admission 
of subscribers is highly honourable to the Society, 
and advantageous to those who may be induced to 
profit by such an opportunity of possessing the 
best sacred music at a very moderate price. The 
annual subscription will be £1 1s, for which a 
subscriber may obtain 300 pages of rare and va- 
luable music. A plan so liberal and spirited we 
cannot help thinking will meet with encourage- 
ment at home, and also abroad, as it extends to 
the works of every celebrated composer of sacred 
music, and also to MS. compositions which are 
unknown to the world generally, even by hame. 

Impertat Girt.—The Emperor of Russia has 
presented to Mr. Moona very magnificent diamond 
ring—of which the respected publisher is, natu- 
rally, not a little proud; since these tokens of 
imperial satisfaction are rarely bestowed on per- 
sonages less dignified than ambassadors. Mr. 
Moon has been publishing a series of portraits of 
the Royal family of Russia; engraved in this 
country. We rejoice to find they have met with 
the marked approbation of the Emperor. 

Tur Kine or France has devoted a sepa- 
rate gallery in the Louvre to the pictures << 
queathed to him by the late Mr. Standish—to » 
henceforth called “‘ The English Gallery”’—Bri- 
tish would have been a better term. This | 

erhaps form the nucleus of a collection 0 
British works of Art; and thus the testator may 
have advanced the interests of this country. 4 

HoGarta.—At the late sale of the effects - 
moveables at Vauxhall, were disposed of - 
valuable pictures painted by Hogarth a as 
Tyers, who was proprietor and manager of i 4 
hall somewhat more than a century ago, aD ent 
whom we are indebted for this place of — 
as it has continued to our time. me 0 ae 
works were catalogued with names omy” i 
admirers of Hogarth, as for instance, Re proot 
Nell, and the Conjuror, was entitled ‘The 
of the Drunken Cobbler.” 








* ce and 
is brought forward 
associated as it js 
of our land ; since, 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tu1s Exhibition may be quoted as an example 
of a growing feeling for Art in the provinces. 
High class pictures, it is true, do not abound, nor 
can this be expected; but in the general tone of 
the assemblage of the works of this year there is 
a solidity of purpose and a mastery of circum- 
stance contrasting most favourably with a simi- 
larly broad view of the exhibitions of preceding 
ears. The catalogue of the works brought for- 
ward by an institution, is a sufficient evidence of 
the position which it occupies in the estimation 
both of the public and of artists; and if the Bir- 
mingham Institution were not regarded with inter- 
est by both we shou!d not find upon its list of con- 
tributors the names of so many accomplished paint- 


| ers. Among the attractions of the exhibition are, 


‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’ by Maclise, and ‘ The Trial 
of Effie Deans,’ both of which hung on the walls 
of the Royal Academy, and were then treated at 


| length. To what we have already said of these 


works, we can only now add our expressions of 


| surprise that they have not been long since sold. 


‘The Fall of Cain,’ W. Dalziel. The design of 
this picture is altogether worthy of the poetry of 
the Pentateuch. It is one of those works we so 
frequently meet with—in which limited experience 
is far outstripped by a rich and excursive imagi- 
nation. Cain is in expression dull and unim- 
passioned, and Lucifer too material; faults to be 
remedied only by an entire yielding to the inspira- 
tion of such subjects. 

No 22. ‘Andrea del Sarto’s first Interview 


| with Lucrezia di Breccia,’ G. J. Hollins. This 


isa carefully painted picture, but it is deficient in 
such expressions as would best befit the scene. 
In pictures like this, where it is necessary to work 
up to a familiar identity, it is extremely difficult 
to invest common place with motive of interest. 
Of this great painter, there are five or six portraits 


| in Florence, where arose to him that fame which 
| even in his own day filled civilized Europe; but 


we cannot recognise here features which might 
have matured into the plain reality painted by 


| Andrea himself. 


No. 73. ‘Italian Peasant Boys,’ G. F. Hurl- 


| stone. This artist has studied closely and seen 


much of these Italian gamins, whom he has reite- 

rated in whole families of pictures such as this. 

Artists, like story-tellers, frequently depart from 

truth in repetition, but this work is all fidelity ; 

the hair, eyes, nay the entire impersonations are 

Italian. We may even read Italian history on the 
they wear. 

0. 142. ‘Interior of Petrarch’s House at 
Arqua,’ G. Partridge. The interest here as in most 
Similar cases settles rather in the association than 
the mere subject-matter, which, however, is admi- 
rably dealt with, and will happily remind all who 


| have visited them of 


His mansion and his sepulchre; i 

And Vvenerably simple, peek oy os 
me eling more accordant with his strain 

, n if a pyramid form’d his monumental fane. 

The Slave Market,’ and others of Miiller’s 
productions are already sufficiently known: he 
roy By believe, again departed on another visit 

" e land of Egypt; our best wishes go with him. 
Q ~~ 188. Calais Sands, with Fort Rouge,’ H. 
pe ten, jun. Scarcely does a year go by without 

oy ty Fort Rouge; this version, however, of 
nok and wave-fretted wooden piles will lose 
ing by comparison with many of those which 

MG preceded it. 

Clate. 207. ‘ Giddy Youth in Ancient Garb,’ T. 


“With roguish glee the artless maid 
Hath rummaged out the secret store; 
In garb of ancient days arrayed, 
<— And faded wreath old granny wore.” 
} 7 _ and the quotation sufficiently describe 
an _ ure, which, in composition and execution, 

t ~ the reputation of the artist. 

a oy Fishing Trap, Berkshire,’ J. B. Pyne. 
pati a the very best style of this artist—a 
jor won foreground landscape, with anglers, but 

x with an unaffected devotion to nature. 
This Leaving the Ball,’ J. C. Horsley. 

vin . has already come under our notice, 
Ne tke en exhibited at the British Institution. 

» 499. ‘ The Contrast,’ C. Stonehouse, has been 
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painted in illustration of th ; 
smiths! Deserted Village:"-beginning mos 
spt Wee these no troubles ere annoy ! 

rious tho : 
Where the poor outcast iivaing Monnet ae 

No. 232. ‘ Bacchus Consoli isdn 
Loss of Theseus,’ W. Patton, q R A Te os 
poet wy a at the British Institution ros 

of i e i i ; 
favourably. n according to its merits — 
vo. 237. ‘ A Detachment of Cromwell’ 
surprised in a Mountain Pass,’ T. A 
The character of the subject is well sustained ; the 
—— are most effectively drawn, and the men full 

No. 266. ‘ Slender’s Introduction to t i 
at Page’s, &c.’, A. T. Derby. Falstatt ith ne 
m ont Oe Stents af his humour, constitute the 

rand trial shot of the artists of ou ¥ 
adhere to the bero’s own words— a 

“ Banish plump Jack, and banish all the world ;’ 
for never can we enter an exhibition without meet- 
ing our ubiquitous *‘ fat friend.” It is as difficult 
to paint Shakspeare’s humorous characters as it 
is to sum up all their pungent sayings into one 
grand passage of wit. If Mr. Derby fails here, he 
only does so in common with our most distin- 
oe Pg 5 

No. . ‘Gil Blas Relating his Adventures,’ 
R. T. Lonsdale. A picture which we have already 
had the opportunity of noticing. 

_No. 281. ‘ At Haddon,’ T. Creswick. This is, 
like all the works of the great artist, painted with 
that extraordinary truth which acquires for him a 
yearly increasing fame. 

No. 372. ‘Fruit Piece,’ G. Lance. This, like 
all Mr. Lance’s vegetable and fruit subjects, is a 
most elaborate imitation of nature. Not only in 
colour, but appropriate texture, does this equal 
the best of all similar productions. 

No. 373. ‘The Young Dairy Maid,’ P. F. Poole. 
An extremely simple subject ; but we cannot help 
remarking on the interest with which the artist 
has invested it. There is certainly too great a 
display of colour in the maiden’s dress. 

No. 384. ‘A Naiad,’ W. Etty, R.A. As is 
usual with all Mr. Etty’s pictures, this is distin- 

uished by a charm, in search of which artists 

requently pass their lives; in purity and sweet- 
ness of tone he approaches Guido ; and the fleshy 
roundness and lifelike texture which he imparts 
with so much freedom of handling, remind us of 

Rubens. 

Among the Water-Colour Works are several 
which we have already had opportunity ofnoticing 
—Mr. Corbould’s ‘ Griselde and the Markis’ may 
be instanced. It is matter of surprise that this 
excellent picture is not sold. 

No. 414. ‘ Mountains—North Wales,’ D. Cox. 
Exactly a scene calculated to exhibit the powers 
of this admirable artist. The subject is replete 
with grandeur, and has been wrought out with the 
mind fully alive to impressions from Nature’s 
sterner moods. By the same hand is also No. 
440. ‘* Retreat of Colonel Claverhouse to the 
Tower of Tillietudlem.’ 

* Gracious powers !” said Edith, whose eye at that 
instant caught a glance of the road which ran up the 
river; “ and yonder they come.” . 
We have not room for the lengthy quotation 
which describes the  arping riding of the Life 
Guards after their defeat at Drumclog, and which 
is followed in the true spirit in the drawing. 

No. 426. ‘ Morning,’ J. D. Harding. 

“T in—the dewy morn— 

“ Wii breath all Incense, and with cheek all bloom, 

Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 

And living as if earth contained no tomb, &c. 
The poetry of Byron receives full justice at the 
hands of Mr. Harding. The colour here is beyond 
anything we have ever seen from his pencil ; but 
he is no ordinary man, and his resources in Art 
seem to multiply rather than diminish with years. 


Among the Sculpture are many works of a high 
order of aah, Mr. Papworth contributes Poor 
Little Nell;’ Mr. Bell a ‘ Statue of Dorothea; 
and Mr. Clarke a ‘ Bust of G. F. Muntz, Esq., 
M.P.’ The necessary brevity of this notice com- 

Is us to omit very many pictures of acknow- 
edged excellence, to the authors of which we 
have already more than once the tribute of 

ise, and whom again we trust yet to 





sincere praise, 
meet upon the same terms. 


GLascow.—The Scottish Guardian annow 
the opening of an Exhibition of Works of Art in 
Glasgow. Since the exhibitions which were esta- 
blished by the Glasgow Dilletanti Society became 
extinct, the citizens of Glasgow have had no op- 
portunity of visiting any regular collection of 
paintings. We have from year to year been anxi- 
ously hoping that some spirited and influential 
individua 8, uniting together, would undertake the 
formation of an extensiveiy organised society, 
having for its object the promotion of the Fine 
Arts in the west of Scotland, and, more especially, 
the establishment of a School of Design, for the 
improvement of the Art as applied to manufac. 
tures. The Government having now determined 
on patronising the Fine Arts, and having proffered 
its assistance in the formation of Local Schools 
of Design, we think a favourable opportunity has 
arrived for the furtherance of this desirable object. 
We hoped that some private individuals would 
have been the first to move in this matter, and 
having obtained the | pene of the most influ- 
ential noblemen and gentlemen in the west of 
Scotland (a patronage which, we have no doubt, 
would be granted as soon as applied for), they 
would then have found no difficulty in obtaining 
such a number of members as would at once 
have placed the institution on a most pros- 

rous basis. In an institution such as we 
ave hinted at, the leaders and acting men 
ought, no doubt, to be persons thoroughly con- 
versant with matters of Art; but we do not per- 
ceive any necessity for each individual member 
being a connoisseur. If any one possesses a love 
for Art to the extent of giving the annual subscrip- 
tion or entry money, we would say by all means 
allow him to be a member; and if he has not a 
taste for the Fine Arts when he enters the society, 
there is little doubt but such will be acquired, to 
a greater or less extent, before he has been long 
in connection with it. An institution founded on 
this principle, from the number of members con- 
nected with it, and each one having a certain in- 
fluence in his sphere, would sooa be established 
on a permanent basis. This plan, we are sorry to 
say, has not been adopted ; but we can discover 
no reason why it should not yet be carried into 
execution. The artists have in a manner been 
compelled to form themselves into a — for 
the furtherance of Art, consisting exclusively of 
professional gentlemen. Under their auspices the 
present exhibition has been commenced, and we 
are happy to find in it so much to commend and 
so little to condemn. We heartily wish them all 
success in their present undertaking. An associ- 
ation for the promotion of the Fine Arts has been 
formed on the model of the Ant-Uwion in Lon- 
don. This, however, can only be regarded as a 
useful auxiliary, and not as a moving power, 
commensurate to the accomplishment of the great 
end in view. The exhibition contains works by 
Harvey, Gilbert, Bonnar, Scott, &c., &c., of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and man other artists 
of high promise, though comparatively unknown 


to fame. 


Tue Liverroot Prize has been awarded to 
Thomas Webster, Esq., A-R.A., for his picture 
of ‘The Boy of Many Friends;’ a work of rare 
merit, and unquestionably entitled to the distinc- 
tion conferred on it. Weare unable this month, 
to notice the Liverpool Exhibition, but shall do 
so “in our next.’ Meanwhile, we lament to 
observe that the press in Liverpool is doing much 
injury to the best interests of Art, by a system of 
remarks (not criticisms) upon the pictures in the 
present exhibition, we allude more particularly to 
the ill-judged notices in the Standard and the 
Chronicle, the writers in both these papers are 
evidently totally unacquainted with the su ject on 
which they profess to write; in illustration we 
need only ie to the blunderings of the Chronicle 
both in manner and matter ; and the ‘‘ fleshings 
of the Standard, coupled with a general vulgarity 
of style, eminently calculated to disgust the friends 
of Art. We can assure their editors, that Liver- 
pool is the only town in which such bad taste is 
displayed, and we trust we may venture to hope, 
that in future the gentlemen will confine them- 
selves to writing upon subjects they may chance 
to understand, and not imitate Sir er de 
Coverley, who deemed it his duty to make a 
speech whether to the purpose or not! 
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FOREIGN ART. 

ITALY.—Rome.—Tuorwatpsen. — On the 
12th of last month Thorwaldsen arrived in Rome, 
after an absence of three years. No words can 
express the cordiality and respect with which he 
has been welcomed by the Roman artists, and the 
artists of all countries residing at Rome. He has 
also received the extraordinary compliment of a 
deputation from the Academy of St. Luke, to 
congratulate him on his return to his second 
country, and to express how highly they value the 
honour of his presence and the advantage of his 
opinions as a member of their body. After forty 

ears’ residence in Rome, Thorwaldsen is said to 
ave found no other climate so suitable to his 
health. May we not also say that Rome is the 
true country of an artist like him—he is an exile 
elsewhere. On the evening of the 24th the first 
council of the Academy of St. Luke since his re- 
turn was to be held. As soon as it was known 
that he intended on that evening to resume his 
place in the council, the president, the Proff. 
Cav. Felchi, went to the house of Thorwaldsen, 
with the equipage of the academy, to conduct 
him to the meeting, and all the members were 
waiting to receive him at the foot of the stairs. 
Thorwaldsen appeared much moved by his re- 
ception, and cordially thanked and embraced his 
colleagues. 

Sr. Pau.’s witnourt tHe Watts.—Since 
the arrival of the splendid columns and blocks of 
alabaster destined for this church, the magnificent 
gift of the Viceroy of Egypt to his Holiness, the 
works have proceeded with increased energy. It 
is said that in four years they will be completed, 
when this immense and gorgeous Basilica will ap- 
pear more majestic and beautiful than before its 
destruction by fire many years ago. The director 
is the Cavalier Poletti. 

Cotonna AntTontna.—During the tempest of 
the 23rd of September, the lightning struck the 
column of Marcus Antoninus, which adorns and 

ives the name to one of our principal ‘‘ Piazze.’’ 
lost happily the electric fluid struck only two 
angles of the pedestal erected by Sextus V., the 
ancient column itself remaining quite untouched 
and unharmed, though part of the angles of the 
pedestal felldown. They are now being repaired 
with all speed. 


BOLOGNA.—Necro.tocy.—This year is un- 
fortunate for the Academy of Fine Arts : it has lost 
two others of its members—the Professor G. Tam- 
broni, an excellent landscape painter, and the 
sculptor G. Giungi. As yet only one academician 
has been elected to fill up the vacancies—G. Bar- 
bieri, a clever painter of landscapes. 

BiptioGRaArny.—Fevsina Pirrrice. —The 
Marquis Amorini, President of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, continues successfully his biographical 
labours on the lives of the old masters, principally 
all those of the Bolognese school. At this time 
he has published, executed with the greatest ele- 
gaeee and correctness, the life of Count Carlo 

falvasia, a painter and author; especially of the 
celebrated work called ‘ Felsina Pittrice.’ ‘ Fel- 
sina,’ as is well known, is the ancient name of 
Bologna, and under the title of ‘ Bologna, as a 
Paintress,’ he has written the lives of an immense 
number of Bolognese artists, beginning from the 
most remote times. It is a work full of curious 
erudition and useful information, and has been 
carried down to our times by various authors, 
among whom we may name the Canon Crespi, and 
Zanotti. Malvasia certainly shows much critical 
acumen in combatting various erroneous opinions 
and false accusations of Vasari, a Florentine artist 
and author, and jealous of the Bolognese school. 
But the Marquis Amorini has included in his 
work all the lives of artists published by Mal- 
vasia, with corrections and condensations little 
practised by the prolix Malvasia. He has also 
applied to it the philosophic criticism which suits 
the present day. Honour then to the President 
Amorini! who has devoted time, fortune, and 
great labour to the embellishment and illustration 
of the history of the Fine Arts, in which the 
school of Bologna boasts so many fair and noble 
pages. 

Original Italian Memoirs regarding the Fine 
Arts.—Signor Michel Angelo Gualandi, a man of 
talents, character, and with much taste for the 
fine arts, has published a work, original of its 





kind, and which it were desirable should be fol- 
lowed by similar publications in every city and 
nation where the Arts have flourished. We should 
then possess a true history of the Fine Arts, of 
which partial sketches, more or less perfect, only 
now exist. The work of Signor Gualandi is a col- 
lection of original Manuscripts, drawn from the 
archives of the various cities in Italy, having rela- 
tion to the lives or works of the old masters, serv- 
ing to clear up many hitherto contested points 
which have been the subject of controversy by 
various authors. The documents are illustrated 
by useful, learned, and carefully-written notes. 
Among the documents published we observe the 
last wills of several celebrated painters, such 
as Primaticcio, Orazio Samacchini, Dionysius 
Calvart, Alexander Tiarini, Guido Reni, Gio. 
F. Barbieri (Guercino), and many contracts be- 
tween the artists and the noble families for 
whom they painted. Some letters of F. Al- 
bani, regarding his great and famous picure of 
‘Adam and Eve,’ painted for Count opardi. 
Signor Gualandi was known as an excellent judge 
and lover of art ; he had also a small but excellent 
collection of old and modern pictures for sale in 
the halls of the Palazzo Fava, so celebrated in 
Bologna for the frescoes of the Carracci, with which 
they are adorned ; but he is now yet more honour- 
ably known as one of the best contemporary writers 
on the Fine Arts. 

Notices of various Fresco Pictures removed from 
the Walis and placed on Canvass, by G. GiorDANI, 
Keeper of the Gallery at Bologna.—Many fine 
classical works have been thus saved from ruin in 
Italy, and more particularly in Bologna, besides 
the hundred pictures by Guercino—of figures, 
landscapes, hunting scenes, dead game, &c., 
which were in the Palazzo Clarelli—there have 
been safely transported a ‘ Hercules and Tole,’ 
by G. Cavedone; an ‘ Aurora,’ by Guido; a 
‘ Flora,’ by A. Tiarini. A subject so interesting 
as the preservation of such works, well merits 
consideration and study on the different methods 
employed. These will be found detailed, with the 

rogress and success of various operations, in a 
feo published by G. Giordani. Like his other 
works, it is full of interest for lovers of Art. 

Scu_pture.—Professor Baruzzi, since his beau- 
tiful portrait in marble of Taglioni as ‘ La Syl- 
‘ phide’ which he modelled from life, has been 
employed on three sepulchral monuments, to be 
placed in the cemetery of the Certosa. One is for 
the Countess of Bentivoglio; it represents ‘ Filial 
Piety’ in a beautiful group of four figures; ano- 
ther is for the poet and professor of philosophy, 
Paolo Costa, representing ‘ Philosophy and Poetry 
embracing ;’ the third, in a grander style, is a 
‘ Group of Mendicants, to whom Charity is distri- 
buting relief ;’ it is for the Marchioness Pizzardi. 

Turin.—V. Rasori’s Picture.—We have re- 
cently seen a picture which we shall not soon forget, 
like the masterpieces of old times, the impression 
it makes is stamped on the mind. The work in 
question is by a young painter of Bologna, Vin- 
cenzio Rasori; it has been purchased by the King 
of Sardinia, to be placed in his palace at Turin. 
The subject represents a scene interesting to the 
poet, to the historian, and to the philosopher. 
Who has not read of the long, bitter feuds that 
divided Italy for ages, and that sprang from 
the broken vows of Buondelmonte dei Buondel- 
monti? The moment represented in the picture 
is that in which the lady of the Donati presents 
to him her beautiful daughter, hoping, by her 
extraordinary charms, to cause him to break his 
faith to the daughter of the Amedei, to whom he 
was plighted, and obtain him for her son-in-law. 
Besides the three principal persons, two atten- 
dants are introduced, an old and a young woman ; 
they are like the chorus in the Greek tragedy, 
commenting on the action of the principal figures, 
and interpreting it to the spectators; the younger 
looks on with an expression of pleased surprize, 
while in the sad countenance of the elder we seem 
to read the woes she foresees from this fatal meet- 
ing. The scene is placed in an inner atrium, in 
the house of the Donati, from whence there is a 
distant view of the heights of Samminiato. The 
young girl seems to have risen from some femi- 
nine occupation, as various articles on a table 
indicate. Her mother holds her right hand, and 
turning towards Buondelmonte presents her to 
him, seeming to say, ‘‘ this is her whom I des- 
tined for you.” Her face expresses triumph and 








pleasure; at the same time a care : 
of the face of the youth, whose m= year 
nance seems to struggle for composure, and to 
resist the expression of what he feels ; that of the 
young girl beams with a timid pleasure, These 
three countenances speak, as much as mute ex 
ses can; they are beautiful, but not ideal 

eauty—not Grecian—not Roman; they are trul 
Italian heads—types such as do exist but ro 
but rarely met. The accessaries are " carefull 
and finely painted, as in the pictures of rove 
great master; the feathers are true feathers and 
seem to wave, the silk to rustle, the flesh to live 
and breathe. The idea, composition, and execu. 
tion are all in harmony, and in this harmony the 
—— art = - 

ODENA.—‘*‘ New Taearre.’”’— 

Ducal Theatre was opened on the 2nd ae 
with a magnificent opera, Adelaide di Borgogna, 
by Gandini. The exterior architecture is simple, 
but elegant; the interior, beautiful and highly er. 
namented: it is the work of Vandelli, Professor 
in the Ducal Academy of Modena. The drop 
scene is a classical picture by Malatesta, repre- 
senting ‘ Hercules I., of Este, Duke of Ferrara, 
examining the Design for the first Theatre, built of 
wood, in his Court-yard, in 1486.’ The second 
drop-scene, in Italy, called Comodino, is painted 
by Manzini, having as its subject ‘the Count 
Rangone receiving Tasso in the Castle of Ran- 
goncastelvetro.’ The whole scenery is superbly 

ainted by the Professor Camillo Crespolani, D.A. 

he theatre is not large; but its beauty entitles 
it to a place among the finest theatres in Europe. 

FasrRiANo—Works 1N Ivory.—When bis 
Holiness, during his tour, was in this city, he 
visited the celebrated collection of ancient works 
in ivory, belonging to Count Possenti,—a collec- 
tion which does honour to the town, and which 
its proprietor is constantly increasing. 

FRANCE.—Partis.—INAUGURATION OF THE 
Statue or Dr. Brovssais.—The inauguration 
of the statue of this celebrated physician took place 
the end of last month, in the court of the amphi- 
theatre of the hospital of Val de Grace. Undera 
canopy in front of the statue were assembled the 
officers of the hospital, the Academy of Moral 
Sciences, represented by their vice-president, M. 
H. Passy, and their secretary Mignet, and several 
of the members in their academical robes; all the 
members of the Academy of Medicine, professors, 
and students. The statue was uncovered amidst 

reat applause, and discourses were pronounced 
by M. Passy in name of the Academy of Moral 
Sciences ; by Dr. Pariset, secretary of the Aca- 
demy of Medicine; by Dr. Fossati, for the So- 
ciety of Phrenology, &c., &c. The ceremony was 
on the whole very imposing. The statue is really 
fine, executed in bronze by Bra, in a sitting po- 
sition, the head turned upwards inclining a little 
to the left in a meditative attitude. The left foot 
rests on his works ; on the front of the pedestal is 
an inscription, on the sides a list of the works of 
Broussais. 

Louvre.—Evhibilion of the Works of the 
Pupils of the French Academy at Rome.—This 
exhibition was delayed to give time to restore a 
statue broken in the journey. The following is 4 
brief notice of some of the works :— 

Architecture.—By M. Lestuel_-Copy of the 
two famous Corinthian capitals of the villa Ponia- 
towski; and the yet more famed Ionic capital of 
Sta. Maria, in Trastevere. In these copies there 
is correctness and talent, but they are somewhat 
stiff. By M. Ochara—Fragments of the Temple 
of the Sun, and of ‘the Frontone,’ called of Nero 
in the Colonna Gardens. Here there is talent, 
but the drawings are hard. By M. Guenepin— 
Three drawings, executed with much epg 
‘The Temple of Fortune,’ at Palestrine; | : 
Temple of Castor and Pollux,’ at Cora ; ‘ the Arc 
of Trajan,’ at Benevento. M. Farmin—Plan “i 
an a It is gigantic, but a skilful an 
beautiful design. : : 

Seuieve ik. Bonavieux— Faithful — ” 
the act of depriving himself of one of his 
An elegant statue, pure in style and soft iy 
forms. M. Ottin—A ‘ Hercules,’ of 
critics say, that though the Hercules ery 
the work is weak. M. Champard—A | . echus, 
in a good style, but wanting in mor bidezza. M. 
Vilain—A ‘ Theseus.’ Beautiful in every respec 

Painting. —M. Blanchard—A ‘ Noli rH opt 
gere.’ Free, but negligent. M. Murat - 
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The conception is dramatic, 


good, the colour perhaps rather 


oor Pils—‘ An Archer.’ Somewhat thea- 


: d meretricious in colouring, but clever. 
ag towlae The Slave.’ Beautiful forms,-geod 
design but the colour rather wanting in trans- 

cy. M. Buttura—Two landscapes: ‘ The 
Ribarbs of Rome.’ True and beautiful. M. 
Papety —An_ imaginary landscape, with ‘ The 
Funeral of Achilles.’ Full of spirit. He also 
sends a beautiful copy from Raffaele, the ‘ Ban- 
quet of the Gods in the Villa Farnese. - 

Engraving.—M. Normand—A fine engraving 
of a ‘ Madonna,’ after Raffaelle. M. Pollet— 
Water-colour copies of the portraits of ‘ Anni- 
bale Carracci,’ ‘Andrea del Sarto,’ ‘ Rubens,’ 
and the ‘ Fornarina.’ All are excellent. F 

This exhibition is really a pretty one, notwith- 
standing certain small defects, which, as implaca- 
ble criticts, we are bound to notice. In all the 
works we trace the progress of those young artists, 
who, entirely at the expense of the French govern- 
ment, study in the right path—in the classic land 
of Rome. : 

Monument to Napoleon in the Invalides.—We 
announced formerly the time of presenting de- 
signs for this work; eighty-two have been pre- 
sented. They will be exhibited in the Louvre. 

Forx.—Tue CATHEDRAL.—Two young artists, 
Messieurs Vallette and Mercadier have just com- 
pleted, by their joint efforts, a large picture, in- 
tended for the Cathedral of Foix. We have seen 
this work, and feel assured it will establish the 
fame of its authors ; it combines many rare merits. 
The subject is Christ and the Woman of Samaria. 


Ee 


GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE OF ART! 
AtrHouGu we have been indebted to several cor- 
respondents for canvassing this topic, the matter 
isof so much importance that we feel sure our 
readers will not complain of our treating it at too 
much length. 

It is a proverb that ‘‘ what every one says must 
betrue.”’” Without allowing perfect correctness 
to the adage, it appears verified in the one remark 
concurred in by writers on British Art, be they 
natives or foreigners. Whenever our national in- 
feriority in this department of genius has been 
their theme, they unhesitatingly point out the 
want of Government patronage as the root of the 
evil. The field has lain barren, they say, not be- 
cause there is any inherent infertility in the soil; 
the wild herbage springs, the wild flowers are 
luxuriant, and the regular harvest is wanting year 
after year, only because there comes no fostering 
husbandman to improve the native qualities of the 
soil, and to sow the seeds of a more valued vege- 
tation. Thus, itis argued that, while we have in 
abundance the choicest specimens of imitative 
Art, flowers of romance that will fill the mind with 
ideas of beauty and grace, and pictures of domes- 
tic scenes that teem with a quiet joy peculiarly 
English, there is still a national deficiency in 
that department of Art which, requiring the ad- 
dition of the highest excellences of intellect to 
technical skill, is at once a cause and proof of a 
\ation’s mental refinement. 

;here is much truth in these strictures ; but we 
Tejoice that they will soon cease to be applicable. 

te Government have at length seriously enter- 
tained the project of patronizing the Arts of this 
country, and the Houses of Parliament, it is said, 
will no sooner rear their heads, than they will be 
submitted to the operations of the sculptor and 
so egy in order that their walls may contain a 
asting memorial of the achievements of British 
srtita, We Say, emphatically, of British artists, 
cause, notwithstanding the gossip about the 

calling in of the Germans,’’ and even the advo- 
cacy of that measure by one or two journals, the 
oeeotic scheme appears to be abandoned to the 
oblivion which it deserves. It was the public 
works of Rome and of Bavaria that drew out the 
genius of the Italians and Germans; and let us 
ope that historical painting in this country will 
roy Ae first great spring from the determination 
Mustrate British history on the walls of the 
ritish Houses of Parliament. 
den cm intimation of the above-named deci- 
States ormally ‘ushered in by the remarks of a 
of the all as distinguished for his encouragement 
abilities of others, as he is pre-eminent for 





his own, has caused a great sensation in th is- 
tic world. Genius is alive to the souered, ‘lis. 
playing its ‘‘ writing on the wall” to the wander- 
ing gaze of future ages ; the veteran conceives few 
finer stages on which to-bring-forward the crown- 
ing master-pieces of his creation; and the value 
of the prize induces younger ambition to hope 
eagerly for a place in the lists. And, in good 
sooth, should this opportunity of fostering historic 
painting in this country be duly seized, there has 
seldom occurred so heart-stirring an occasion for 
the development of sterling talent. What themes 
for the pencil! What heroic subjects for the 
chisel! And to be recorded in a building which 
will be one of the finest architectural works of the 
age, and will probably exist when many proud 
buildings around it shall have heen swept 
“‘adown the gulph of time.’ These are ex- 
citing thoughts for English artists. No wonder, 
then, that they are discussing with zeal and 
eagerness the new field about to be opened to 
their labours. It is an absorbing topic; even the 
“* new vehicles” are half forgotten, and fresco, 
the presumed medium by which Art is to be ap- 
plied in the Houses of Parliament, is become a 
new and interesting topic of conversation ; and, 
still better, a subject of careful thought. All this 
must have a valuable result, whatever may be the 
ultimate resolution of the pending question. The 
possibility, or probability, of its application in this 
way will doubtless stimulate many to the practice 
of ‘ fresco.’’ Opportunities will soon offer for 
this (among us) new Art, and there may conse- 
quently be a considerable and important improve- 
ment in the internal decoration of all classes of 
houses, from the palace to the humbler mansion. 


We deny, however, the necessity, and doubt 
the policy, of applying the art of fresco painting 
to the walls of the two Houses. The necessity of 
adopting this method in such extensive decora- 
tions is contended for—by a few, on the ground 
of its suiting all lights, of its durability, and of its 
peculiar adaptation to the ‘‘ grand style.” The 
first reason is the most cogent, but evidently not 
imperative ; the secoud may be met by the state- 
ment of the nearly equal duration of some paint- 
ings in oil; and the third by the fact that the 
‘* grand style,”’ although hitherto principally made 
manifest in fresco, has, nevertheless, no essential 
connexion therewith; that is in truth an ori- 
ginal mental attribute of the painter, and that the 
great works of Raffaelle, Rubens, the Caracci, 
Paul Veronese, and others, indicate with all suffi- 
cient force, that for grandeur of treatment it mat- 
ters not whether the pencil be dipped in size or 
oil, whether the recipient ground be a pre- 
pared canvass or a moist stucco. Nor let 
us forget the ‘ Battle,’ by De Keyser ;, the 
* Ulysses,’ by Etty; and the ‘ Crucifixion, 
by our lamented Hilton. If, then, it be not 
positively injurious to the architectural ensemble, 
—and that it would not be so we think may 
safely be affirmed ; let every lover of British Art 
enter his humble “ veto’’ against the adoption of 
fresco painting in the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons. There are many reflections which urge to 
such a conclusion; and with anearnest desire for 
the advancement of Art in this country, roceed 
we to examine the propriety and facility of adopt- 
ing some other method—that of painting in oil. 
Fresco, even allowing some two or three penne 
preparation, would have the double effect . ~ 
playing the deficiencies, while it — the 
superiority, of English painters. With t A 
ception of two or three, we can scarcely ca ~ 
mind a painter who possesses the peculiar power 0 
drawing, which forms one of the main attractions 
in a work of fresco. Fresco is known to require 
that precise knowledge of the anatomy and . — 
movement of the joints, which the great Ita - 

i imein acquiring. Our oi 
painters spent so much time q' ee 
painting is corrected again and again, the par ee 
as it were, melted-in, until at last a — gene 
ral appearance is obtained; but we > ole 
whether the most careful cartoon would ¢ 
any but the most accomplished drenghtonen, 
make an equally etaatie —. genie on 
the mind be previously store beck ne seg 
amount of knowledge. In effects = = wad a 

t attribute of the English school, - 3 
oon of oll painting would be acage« banpened 
nate. | Fresco painter sal colouring ; but they, 
sionally the most delightful co Bi orne the 


we think, are much mistaken who imagine that 








such power can be acquired without long practi 
even by those who are alread senators of oaleh. 
ing in oil. Take away from the majority of our 
English painters the power of srambling and glaz- 
ing, pummicing and scraping, with all the peculiar 
aid of the strongest impasto here and there, and 
their productions would, we fear, be far from ex. 
hibiting, at once, a gratifying result. Surely there 
should be some hesitation ere we abandon, in 
favour of fresco, all chance of producing those 
charms of colour which constitute so much of the 
rich eloquence and poetry of painting—charms in 
which our school is allowed to excel, and which, 
as in the works named above, delight as much 
in the more grand and elevated subject, as in the 
smallest cabinet-painting by a Dutchman. 
— 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


VEHICLES. 

Sir,—Having read with considerable pleasure, the 
correspondence of “ J. E.”’ on Vehicles, and consider. 
ing that every objection that can be raised against it, 
should be brought forward, induces me to ask of 
“J.E.,” through your valuable work, whether he con- 
siders the glass medium after its use ever acquires its 
original hardness and body, allowing of course some- 
thing for the oil and pigments? I seem to think not F 
for it appears to me that the small particles will always 
remain separate, and if so, no greater hardness will be 
produced than with common oil. I have often thought 
that many works are ultimately ruined by the use of 
too much vehicle :,if the colour were used simply as we 
have it from the colour shops, without any addition of 
oils, &c., it would be found to acquire a hardness 
equal to the old masters ; take for instance, a small 
portion of, say white, and mix a little sugar of lead in 
it ; let it be very stiff, and spread it thickly over an 
earthenware palette, and in twelve months it will be as 
hard as stone. Sol am inclined to think that the purity 
of the work depends not so much on the presence, as it 
does on the absence of vehicle, and any one may find on 
trial, that the simple paint, as it comes from the blad- 
der, will admit of the sharpest finish and of the finest 
texture, without the appearance, as is now too common, 
of amawkish insipidity, occasioned by an over fondness 
for some particular vehicle. 1 have often wished in my 
own practice that there were not a drop of oil to be pro- 
cured, for one gets into an overfondness for something 
to work free and easy, thereby diluting the paint until 
it has no body left. If we look at the works of some of 
the old masters, it appears stamped on with the arm of 
a giant, without the appearance of vehicle ; and even the 
Dutch School did not use so much, as is commonly sup- 
posed ; yet I would say, if the new medium has the pro- 
perty of becoming harder than oil, I think it may be 
used with success ; and I would say use the powder and 
work the paint as stiff as possible, by driving it out 
with a short stiff brush; and by the application of 
a sweetener you may produce a texture equal to a 

—Yours, &c., J.B. 'T, 





TEST FOR LEMON YELLOW, 

S1r,—1 have great pleasure in answering an enquiry 
in the Ant-Union, concerning a test for Lemon Yel- 
low, as I think every artist ought to be in possession of 
the means for testing the purity of his colours, 

The most simple test is this:—Take some of the 
colour and mix with water, then spread it upon a piece 
of white paper; cut the paper in half, keep one half in 
a folio, and expose the other to common gas, Or impure 
air, during one night. On the following morning com- 
pare the two pieces. If the colour be pure, both 

pers will appear of the same tint; if not, one will 
be much darker than the other.—Yours, &c., 

56, Long-acre, 27th Oct., 1841. T. MILLER, 


ADMISSION TO THE TOWER. 

Str,—In the October number‘of the Art-UNIoN, I 
perceive a slight notice of the Armoury in the Tower, 
coupled with a regret that greater facilities were not 

iven to those artists who might wish to sketch there- 


"As it is probable that the following information may 
be of service to many, allow me to say, that an applica- 
tion made to the Board of Ordnance, accompanied by & 
letter from the President of the Academy, will procure 
an order for unlimited free admission, and a com- 
mand to those in whose custody the armour is placed, 
to afford every accommodation possible to the appli- 


“Upon acting in the above manner some years back, I 


ll the attention and assistance I could desire, 
aa Yours, &c. 8. J. B. Jones. 


3, Bartholomew Lane, Bank, Oct. 6th. 
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REVIEWS. 

Tur Burp Grat at tHe Hoty Wet. Painted 
by F. W. Burton, R.H.A. Engraved by H. 
T. RYALL, Portrait and Historical Engraver to 
the Queen. ' 

This is the engraving of the Irish Art-Union of 

the last year, and is in size sufficiently important 

to show the admirable style in which it has been 
engraved. The subject supposes a blind girl to 
have been led by her mother and attended by her 
ounger sister to the Holy Well to supplicate 
Jeaven for the restoration of her sight. Above 
the well rises a stone cross, before which the 
mother and her blind child are kneeling in devotion. 

Holy water they have none; but the little sister 

stands in the stream which flows from the well, 

and having filled a wooden bow! with the water of 
the well, is earnestly directing to it the finger of 
the blind girl as she has been before accustomed 
todo. With her hands firmly clapsed before her, 
the motber is uttering a fervent prayer for the re- 
covery of her child, towards whom, in her abun- 
dant love and solicitude, she has partially turned 
from the cross. The head of the blind girl is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and the blindness is expressed, 
not only by the closed eyelids, but also by the 
particular set given to the head by the deprivation 
of sight, and without which the mere closing of 
the eyes would have been as nothing: the artist 
has never once lost sight of this powerful expres- 
sion ; it occurs again in the hand, which, although 
conducted to the water by the little sister, moves 
slowly and indeterminately. The features are full 
of placid resignation, contrasting powerfully with 
the intense feeling expressed in the face of the 
mother. The figures are costumed as peasantry, 
and a sobriety of tone prevails throughout the 
composition, which is in perfect accordance with 

its affecting sentiment. The back ground is a 

steep hill, rising so as almost to exclude the sky 

which appears only in one corner of the picture. 

The engraving of this work is an unrivalled per- 

formance, as combining, with the most perfect 

success, various styles of work adapted to va- 
riety of character and effect. The sky—what there 
is of it—is given in mezzotinto, and its softness 
and distance tell admirably in comparison with 
some of the foreground objects,—a freestone rock 
for instance, the uneven and sandy surface of 
which is expressed in broken line with singular 
truth. The water again, is described in lines, 
more determined, but better calculated to give 
the necessary transparency. The work, in short, 
comes from Mr. Ryall’s hands, not as an example 
of the excellence of one style of engraving, but 
embodying the perfections of many, and each so 
judiciously adapted to the object, as to bring it 
forward in its own peculiar texture. ‘The Blind 
Girl at the Holy Well’ is a national subject ; and 
the purity of its treatment places the picture, if 
not in the highest rank of Art, ina degree not far 
removed from it,—if deep and refined sentiment 
in expression constitute value in Art. It is in all 
respects honourable to the prospering society from 
which it has emanated ; and is infinitely superior 
to any print hitherto issued by an ‘* Art-Union.” 





Tue Bup anv tHe Brossom. Drawn by W. 
C. Ross, A.R.A. Engraved by C. W. Wass. 


This little engraving is carefully but freely ex- 
ecuted after a drawing uncommonly elegant in 
style and pleasing in character. The composition 
consists of two figures, evidently portraits :—the 
** Blossom”’ is a sweet girl apparently about six- 
teen or seventeen years of age; and the ** Bud,”’ 
her younger sister, yet wanting some years of her 
teens. In the head and entire figure of the elder 


of the two there is a grace of carriage truly | 


patrician, and in the features is written a modest 
dignity, tempered with feminine gentleness; this 
face is seen in profile, but that of the younger is 
three quarter, and not yet being past the vacant 
age of childhood, has a smile for all who choose 
to look on it. Jt is engraved with an admirable 
lightness of effect well adapted to drawings. 





Tue Moment or Victory. 
ANDER FRASER. 
Rous. 

This work has been engraved for the Society for 

promoting the Fine Arts in Scotland; a fact, which, 


Painted by ALEx- 
Engraved by CuaRLes 


together with its title, might mislead persons un- 
acquainted with the story into the supposition that 
the subject was historical, or that, at least, it 
pointed a moral: but it does not claim to rank in 
any class of didactic art to which should be ex- 
tended the cares of a Society expected to give 
a tone to public taste. The subject matter is the 
episode to a cock: fight which has been got up by 
some ‘‘ ne’er-do-weels ’’ in the back premises of a 
shoemaker; who, at ‘‘the moment of victory,’’ 
comes forth to chastise the promoters of the mis- 
chief. One of the cocks, a fine white bird, and 
by the way extremely well drawn and engraved, 
lies on the ground evidently dying, while the other, 
in victorious exultation, is perched crowing upon 
a wheelbarrow. The youthful scapegraces who 
have pitted the birds, are in the utmost confusion, 
attempting an escape over the paling, followed by 
the angry shoemaker, while his wife, with a child 
at her breast, bestows her commiseration on the 
vanquished. The engraving is of + = merit, and 
very creditable in all respects to the burin of Mr. 
Charles Rolls. 

It is to be lamented that a society instituted pro- 
fessedly for the advancement of Fine Art should 
turn their backs upon that department of it which 
has so much need of all the support that at pre- 
sent seems likely to be bestowed upon it in this 
country. We would ask if there is nothing in the 
comparatively unillustrated history of Scotland 
that has been lately painted that would not have 
better befitted the occasion than that which has 
been engraved ? 


direction of the cares of the Society, who, in 
such case, should have shown themselves anxious 
to relieve their school of such astigma. That there 
is a fine feeling for high art among Scottish artists 


far as in them lie, would be the best method 
which the Society could adopt for the promotion 
of the Fine Arts of their country. If they are en- 
gaged to engrave one of their prizes, the sooner 
they rid themselves of such obligation the better; 
for it rarely happens that among these selections 
there is a picture really adapted to appeal forcibly 
to the better feelings in favour of Art—and at the 
same time to school the mind in such painted les- 
sons as may readily be learnt and never forgotten. 
It is a source of congratulation that the London 
Art-Union have departed from the practice of se- 
lecting a prize for engraving, they having deter- 
mined upon one of Hilton’s pictures for their next 
presentation plate. In after years — when our 
school may have attained a more elevated cha- 
racter— they will, on that score, be adjudged 
to have efficiently acquitted themselves if their 
future proceedings be in the same spirit, for the 
works of William Hilton rank with the best of 
the time gone by, and will claim a place among the 
best of the time to come. But when, hereafter, 
this plate of the northern society shall be exhi- 
bited in juxta position with works of another cha- 
racter, its appearance in such companionship may 
easily be figured; we say with works of another 
character, tor the sentiment which dictated this 
selection must be changed. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that this isa national question, which by no 





means involves the merits of the work itself, as 
| belonging to the style of Art under which it 
classes. Its author must admit the truth of what 
is here advanced: we could not do the admira- 
ble painters of our domestic school the injus- 
tice to suppose that they are wanting in feeling for 
sublimer aspirations because their vocation is to 
paint every-day life; but recognising the value of 
that refinement which prepares the world to ap- 
| preciate their own works, they must acknowledge 
| that a public body should exert whatever power 
may be intrusted to them in furtherance of the ob- 
ject of their institution. 


Tue Merton Hunt. Painted by Francis 
Grant, S.A. Engraved by W. Humpneys. 
Published by Henry Graves and Co. 


We may be justly proud of the sports of our coun- 
try and the manner in which they are followed, for 
| there is a noble hardihood and contempt of all 
| peril in our sportsmen, which leads them to pur- 
| Sue, with an equable relish, a fox at Raby or 
| Melton, or a tiger in the jungles of the Sunder- 
bunds. These “* meets’’ and * gallant companies” 


| could not be in better hands than in those of Mr. 





is everywhere known; to countenance which, as | 





If there be not, this is an ad- | 
ditional and very powerful reason for a better | 











Grant, who seems to have studied hi j 
practically, as to command entire enor tt 
execution. The particular ‘‘ meet’’ described ro 
this work is that of the Melton Hunt at the 
Ram's Head Cover, in the season of 1839, wh : 
Lord Suffield was master of the hounds. A gene 
ral movement prevails, for the entire field is pro. 
ceeding at a stead “ 
: g y pace towards the cover, the 
time selected by the artist for giving an assem 
blage of the most striking portraits we have ever 
seen. Necessarily, many of the sportsmen are not 
present in the foreground ; but some of those who 
are a little removed are so characterised that it is 
impossible they can be mistaken by any one who 
has ever seen them “‘in the saddle.”’ ‘fhe land. 
scape is an Open country with rising ground on the 
left, against which the horses and their riders are 
made out with admirable effect. The grouping 
is perfectly inartificial ; and yet nothing could be 
better suited to the objects of the work in which 
there is no affectation of romance to destroy the 
business-like purpose of the composition. The 
horses are drawn to the life—their elastic action 
and sleek trim declare them at once English. 
The picture contains some five or six and thirty 
mounted figures ; hence may be judged the diffi. 
culties which the artist | overcome. The 
Melton Hunt, known as one of the best ap- 
pointed in the kingdom, is constituted of a society 
of noblemen and gentlemen, among whom are 
found many of the most ardent and devoted 
sportsmen of the day; we are accordingly pre- 
sented with portraits of Lord Gardner; Lord Suf- 
field ; the Earl of Darlington; Lord Macdonald : 
the Hon. Mrs. Villiers; the Countess of Wilton: 
Walter Little Gilmour, Esq. ; the Earl of Wilton ; 
Hon. Augustus Villiers; John White, Esq. ; Sir 
F. Johnstone, Bart.; Prince Lichtenstein; Sir 
David Baird, Bart.; Earl of Rosslyn; Count 
Bathyany; T. Haycock, Esq.; William Coke, 
Esq.; Lord A. St. Maur; Lord Cranstoun; the 
Marquis of Waterford; Earl of Howth, &c. 

Mr. Grant has already identified his name with 
this department of Art; we may instance ‘The 
Meet of her Majesty’s Stag-hounds at Ascot 
Heath. The plate is most effectively engraved, 
up to the full character of the picture, and cannot 
fail to give such satisfaction to sportsmen as to 
be received by them as ‘‘ a gem.” 

It is from the burin of Mr. Humphreys, who 
having established a very high character as a iine 
engraver, is rapidly maintaining his right to a 
foremost rank among British engravers in mezzo- 
tinto—a less arduous but more profitable branch 
of the profession. 

Mr. Grant’s original picture is in the small, but 
ope fine, collection of his grace the Duke of 

Vellington, by whom it was purchased at the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy some three years 


ago. 





Tue HicHianp Guest. Painted by E. Lanp- 
SEER, R.A. ; engraved by Tuomas LANDSEER. 


Tue Curer’s Companions. Painted by E. 
LaNpseEeER, R.A.; engraved by W. GiLLER. 
Published by F. G. Moon. 


We are not sure that we have printed the titles 
of these prints correctly ; but our design is to re- 
commend to the especial patronage of all lovers of 
Art, and those, more particularly, who admire the 
noble forms of the more noble animals—the dog 
and horse—two very admirable prints, from pic- 
tures by Edwin Landseer ; of a class in which he 
has no rival among the modern, and scarcely one 
among the ancient, school. The first represents 4 

alfrey, caparisoned for a lady, which a boy is 
polding sitting at the door of a Highland cottage, 
within which is the fair visitor. Two dogs are 
waiting patiently the appearance of their mistress. 
The other—a companion to it—pictures the steed, 
Newfoundland dog, setter, and hawks of a gentle- 
man, attending his approach in the court-yard ofa 
baronial castle. They are exquisite prints—wor 
of the very highest class of Art, and cannot fail to 
be universally popular. We may have to refer to 
them again ; for we mean, ere long, to devote no 
inconsiderable space to the numerous publications 
preparing by Mr. Moon—so numerous, costly, 
and magnificent, as almost to create a new era my 
British Art. 


——— > 
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apnoucut. Drawn by W.C. Smiru. 
eer by R. W. Price. Publishers, Tint 
Seen anasentag ef ts heme ie eal 
is in an engraving of the hospital ship Dread- 
prey 104 ome ; which moored off Greenwich, is 
so well known to all voyagers and ‘‘ excursionists”’ 
frequenting the trackless highway of the Thames. 
The view presents the head of the vessel, with its 
complication of wood work and numerous hawse- 
holes; the back ground is a view of Greenwich 
Hospital. The print being, for the subject, very 
large, the artist has been enabled to enter into the 
detail with much nicety ; the whole, therefore, of 
the minute circumstance of the floating mass is 
made out with exteme care. The ornament occu- 
pying the place of the customary figure-head, 
could not well have been more appropriate ; it is 
simple enough, being merely a shield with the 
arms of the United Kingdom, guarded by the 
British lion ; a cognizance which, at the bows of a 
British man-of-war, gives rise to reflections that are 
not to be immediately forgotten. The skyis threat- 
ening and unsettled, and the enormous dark mass 
is well relieved by a towering white cloud careering 
before the wind, which has also made some im- 
pression on the surface of the water. A boat con- 
taining, probably, a patient is alongside; this, 
together with some other craft, displays, by con- 
trast, the huge proportions of the hull of the 
Dreadnought. The work is well executed, and 
must be interesting to all who love to contemplate 
these ‘ oak-leviathans,’’ and 
“Their armaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. ” 





Tar Bury Hunt. Painted by C. AGAR and J. 
Maiwen. Engraved by F. Bromiey. Pub- 
lishers, ZANeTTI, Manchester; ACKERMANN, 
Strand, London. 


This is a class of picture which has of late years 
become highly popular in the sporting world, as 
containing portraits of the members of the various 
hunting associations so represented as well equine 
and canine as human; the landscape, too, is gene- 
rally a well known view, in order to assist the 
entire identity. All pictures of this kind are ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with, since the artist is 
subject to laws which forbid him the employment 
of the graces of composition ; his work, therefore, 
in such cases must be considered with regard to 
the disabilities under which he has laboured. 
‘The Bury Hunt’ consists of sixteen figures, thir- 
teen of which are mounted, the whole being por- 
traits of well known members. The periods of 
the day, the most favourable to grouping and 
portraiture in such subjects, are the ‘‘death’’ and 


| the ‘‘meeting,”’ the latter of which has, for very 


obvious reasons, been chosen by the artist. The 
plate is executed in mezzotinto, and the figures 


| generally come out with much clearness, but they 
| are perhaps playing rather to the bystander than 
| occupied with that which should be the business 
| of such a meeting, for six or eight of them are 


absent to the matter in hand, as they look out of 


| the picture and eye the spectator. The pack is 
already mustered in such strength, that some of 





the dismounted figures are walking up to the 
middle in dogs. The back ground is admirably 
adapted for giving effect to such a scene, as fur- 
hishing every degree of light and shadow. The 
depth of tone afforded by the neighbouring trees 
serves to force the lower lights of the figures, to 
clear up the shadows generally, and to throw off 
the distance. The grouping is designed with good 
effect, and if the portraits are happy, the print 
has many claims to the hearty patronage of all the 
members and well-wishers of the Bury Hunt. 





View or THE INTERIOR or St. Mary Rep- 
Savy Cuurcn, Bristo.; showing the New 
othic Organ Screen. Drawn by S. G. Tovey : 


and on St a ‘ 
jun Stone by G. Banwan. DAVRY, pub 


~ pt dedicated to a churchwarden for improve- 
a aoe by him in a church during his warden- 
; P, which are improvement and not injuries, as 
Ye too often been the case—should, surely, not 


| ape our notice. Through the exertions of Mr. 


— Ringer, the composite organ screen, 
yo mage a the effect of one of the finest parish 
cli ~~ in England, namely, St. Mary’s Red- 

» Has been cased in strict accordance with the 


ne, and of this improvement the print before 








us gives a very fair representation. It 

remains to effect a similar alteration at rch | 
end, where an altar-piece of pseudo classic style 
has been tacked on without the least connection 
or harmony with the bwildimg;-to restore the chro- 
— Woerity > the Tremor and render it 
perfect. e ho r. Ringer wi i 
Santas pe ger will not relax in 





EveMents oF Perspective Drawines. De- 
signed by Aucustus Deacon, Publishers, 
Tay Lor and Watton. 


The purpose of this work is to inculcate the ad- 
vantages derivable from perspective as an initiative 
in drawing. It were desirable that this indispen- 
sible to perfection should be more extensively cul. 
tivated, as we so frequently find even masters of 
effect fail in it. These lessons, however, are en- 
tirely elementary, as being preparatory to the 
finishing instructions of a skilful master, whose 
labours must be facilitated by the method here 
proposed, which is novel, inasmuch as the pupil 
commences at once drawing from forms of mathe- 
matical proportion, instead of, as usual, imitat- 
ing lithographed or manually executed copies. 
These forms or models, which are referred to and 
intended to accompany this excellent little trea- 
tise, consist in number of 57 pieces contained in a 
box, the dimensions of which are, length 18 inches, 
breadth 12% inches, and height 8} inches. The 
advantages of drawing from positive forms are ob- 
vious, for not only is the student introduced to an 
early acquaintance with linear perspective, but 
also with light and shade. The figures proposed 
are those of the simple mathematical solids, such 
as the cube, cone, sphere, pyramid, cylinder, &c., 
together with their combinations which may be 
arranged in imitation of turrets, houses, &c. It 
will be readily understood that a student who has 
practised only from drawings or lithographs will 
find much difficulty when he applies himself to the 
delineation of real objects ; the sooner, therefore, 
that these are brought under his notice, the more 
easily will he acquire confidence and accuracy, of 
execution, to which by such means, we know of 
no work better calculated than this to promote his 
advancement. 





Fretp Marsnat uis Grace THE DvKE oF 
WELLINGTON. Painted and Engraved by J. 
Lucas. Published by F. G. Moon. 


The best criterion of the popularity of a distin- 
guished character, is the avidity with which the 
public desire a memento of him: thus the Duke of 
Wellington (‘‘ votre Duc’’ as the French bitterly 
call him,) must enjoy a larger share of popular 
affection than any other man in Europe. Not one 
statue, but three, have been voted to“* The Duke 
by the common voice ; any one of which according 
to the regime of the Romans would have been re- 
ward enough for a vast extension of dominion. 
He has passed through the trials of prosperity to 
the admiration of his country ; these statues there- 
fore are not enough ; the print shops have teemed 
with portraits of Lim—aor is this enough ; he is 
still solicited to sit for portraits and statues to 
come. In this portrait he is represented in uni- 
form, and the figure is so felicitously circum- 
stanced, that the impersonation will convey the 
most perfect idea of the original to those who have 
never seen the Duke of Wellington, and to those 
to whom his person is known—it is his presence. 
The execution of the picture and that of the print 
have been conducted with the greatest skill on o 
part of Mr. Lucas, who combines in his two wor 
so many of the perfections of the arts of ago 
and engraving ; throughout the production - 
is an energy and masculine ease which become the 
subject well. His Grace is standing in an — 
position, and the ame ge — — - 
the management of the shadow, 
which is seen = the face, reminding us qua 
similar effects of ‘‘ that Antonio y= gael h 
is dressed as a soldier—the arb that sul 
best—and as a British Field arshal. 
Spy. 
ARREGUI AND THE CuRISTINO 

7 J. F. Lewis. Engraved in a 

tinto by F. C. and C. G. Lewis. Publis y 


Henry Graves and Co. 

i i the title 

The story of this excellent rego “ Aa 
admirabl 


declares, i8 derived from i 
civil war in Spain, and its relation is y 
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made out in the composition. A s 

captured, and is conducted, bound 7 pode = 9 
for examination before the Carlist chief. A priest 
is seated at the table, and pressing for a conviction 
by exhibiting the papers which have been taken 
on the person of the prisoner ; Zumalacarregui 
has risen to examine them, having just re- 
moved from his mouth, and yet holding between 
his fingers, a cigar—the solace to which a Spa- 
niard applies even amid the most serious business 
of life. The subject comprehends eleven figures 
—the prisoner guarded by soldiers, and attended 
by his wife and family; the priest, secretary 

ooo ae &c., and Tomas Zumalacarregui 
himself. The countenance of the Spy pro- 
claims the inward conviction of his fate; despair 
has stricken his heart while listening to the ear- 
nest accusations of the priest, and finding himself 
in the presence of the most determined and dreaded 
opponent of the Christino cause. This represen- 
tation of the renowned Carlist leader is declared, 
by persons who have known him, to be a perfect 
similitude in features and general personal cha- 
racter ; indeed, it may at once be seen that there 
is nothing imaginative in the figure, which is a 
substantial, a pronounced reality. His name 
seems to come of an Arabic etymon—his fea- 
tures speak for themselves as of Moorish cast, and 
may be truly so, by that unaccountable tradition of 
personal characteristic which will adhere to a 
race through the descents of ages. The brow of 
the man is stern and care-worn; and such is the 
feeling given to the figure, that it is at once seen 
that every movement is deliberate and impassive. 
He is here in the costume in which he always 
appeared, or which he changed only to present 
himself at court. The only ornament he ever wore 
was the silver tassel on the top of his cap, which 
resembles very much in shape the Highland bon- 
net, but is yet a part of the national costume. He 
always wore the zamarra, or fur jacket, of the 
Carlist chiefs, and his moustache and whiskers 
so trimmed as to meet upon the cheek. In this 
work there is no attempt at display ; and would, 
for the sake of the country which furnishes the 
subject, that there were less of truth. The wife 
of the prisoner is on her knees imploring mercy 
for him, and in him, for herself and their child; 

but she is supplicating a man who evidently dis- 
misses the humanities, and keeps the passions in 
check when they present themselves in the path 
of duty. The main interest of the composition 
comes forward at once; there is nothing to dis- 
tract the eye, but everything to establish the 
genuineness of the record—it is original in its 
entire style, and full of such emphasis as must 
exalt Mr. Lewis into the class of the best painters 
of character of our time. It has received due 
justice at the hands of the engravers—father and 
son; for it is the joint production of both; and 
the names of F. C. and C. G. Lewis accompany 
that of the accomplished painter—John F. Lewis ; 
a striking and interesting circumstance ; for it 
is rare to find in one family such a combination of 
talent. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Pustic ExniBitions.—We purpose next month 
devoting some attention to the many exhibitions in 
Art and Science which claim our notice. In the limited 
space that we could have allotted to them this month, 
we should have been unable to render them due justice. 

We have several “ Letters” in type; but our cor- 
respondents must vear in mind, that if we printed an 
answer to every letter, we should occupy very consider- 
able space with matter interesting only to the parties 
immediately concerned. 

On the subject of “ Vehicles” we are crowded with 
communications ; and in reference to Frescoes we have 
also many letters. The writers of those we do not in- 
sert must not iunagine us indifferent to their kindness; 
but it is impossible to find space for all. 

T. M. B.—We have attended to the subject. 

M. O.—Certainly. We shall be happy to engrave 
any subject of interest that has novelty to recom- 
mend it. 

On the subject of Van Eyck we shall communicate 

iv with the writer. 

Ore chal of course give a table of contents, as usual. 
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VAN EYCK’S 
GLASS MEDIUM. 





HIS MEDIUM having been tried by artists 
of the first eminence, is found to be the 
grand desideratum for removing the existing evils 
of the modern school ; namely, the destructive 
effects of varnishes, oils, and meguelps, as all 
pictures painted with them, after a time, lose 
their transparency and brilliancy, and become 
horny, spotted, and dark-coloured ; whereas 
those painted with the glass medium have a most 
brilliant effect, and will be found to remain per- 
fectly unchanged, as its durability can only be 
compared to painting in enamel. 


Glass Medium in Bottles. 

No.1. For mixing in colours already prepared in 
oil. 

No. 2. For general painting, and rubbing up powder- 
colours with. 

No. 3. For glazing or mixing with lakes, and other 
colours, requiring strong driers, giving at the same 
time additional transparency. 


Glass Medium in Powder. 

If this powder be mixed stiff upon the palette with a 
small portion of pure poppy oil, it will enable the artist 
to lay colour, pile upon pile, and dip his pencil in water 
or oi] at pleasure. It will also dry so hard that it may 
be scraped with a knife on the following day. 


T. MILLER, being the original Preparer of 
this invaluable Medium, has the honour of sup- 
plying 

Sin MARTIN Arcuer Sues, President of the 

Royal Academy, 
Sir A. W. Catucorr, R.A. 
C. L. Eastiake, Esq., R.A. 
W. Erry, Esq., R.A. * 
D. Macuise, Esq., R.A. 
W. Mutreapy, Esq., R.A. 
H. W, Pickersoiit, Esq., R.A. 
C, STANFIELD, Esq., R.A, 
DP. Roperts, Esq., R.A. 
C, LANDSEER, Esq., A.R.A, 
J. P. Kntonrt, Esq., A.R.A. 
R. Revorave, Esq., A.R.A, 
T. Wessrer, Esq., A.R.A. 
And many other Artists of eminence. 


T. M. would recommend artists to replenish 
theircolour boxes with colours preparedin medium, 
as they will be found better in every respect than 
those prepared in the ordinary oils. 

He has also great pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of artists to bis NEW SILICA COLOURS, 
which are perfectly imperishable; namely, blue, 
red, yellow, brown, white, and black. These 
colours will be found to surpass in brilliancy and 
purity any at present known. To be had, pre- 
pared in medium, in powder, or in cakes. 


To Water Colour and Miniature Painters. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM. 


It is well known that some preparation for giv- 
ing brilliancy and depth toWater-Colour Paintings, 
and enabling the artist to repeat his touches with- 
out disturbing the colours already laid on, has been 
long sought after. This new vehicle possesses 
all these advantages, when mixed with the colours 
has a most brilliant effect, and will preserve deli- 
cate tints uninjured. In durability it will ap- 
proach nearer to Oil-painting than anything 
hitherto in use. 


To be had at 
MILLER’S Artists’ Cotour MANUPACTORY, 
56, Lone-acre, Lonpon, 





HE POET WORDSWORTH; an Engrav- 

ing from a Picture by Miss MARGARET GILLES; 
ommeet by Epwarp M‘Innes. To Subscribers, 
Proofs with the Autograph, #1 1s.—This being a pri- 
vate Plate, a few only are for sale. 


Apply to Mr. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street. 





Just published, Part VI., price 2s. 6d., 


HE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE ; con- 
taining the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS; 
according to the most correct Copies of the authorized 
Version ; with many thousand Critical, Explanatory, 
and Practical Notes; also References, Readings, Chro- 
nological Tables, and Indexes. The whole illustrated 
by a superb Series of ENGrAviNGs, from the Old 
Masters, and from Original Designs by Joun Mar- 
Tin, K.L. To completed in about Thirty-six 
Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each. 
Blackie and Son, Queen-street, Glasgow ; South Col- 
lege-street, Edinburgh ; and Warwick-square, London. 





THE FOLLOWING SUPERIOR WORKS ON THE 
ART OF DRAWING ARE NOW PUBLISHING 
BY S. & J. FULLER, 34, RATHBONE-PLACE, 

BS ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE 

DRAWING-BOOK, in Eight Nos., 1s. each; 
cloth bds., 9s. 

CIPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS for DRAWING the 
HUMAN FIGURE, engraved by F. BARTOLozz1, Two 
Parts, 12s. each. 

D. COX’S TREATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING, and Effect in Water Colours, from the First Ru- 
diments to the finished Picture, in Twelve Nos., at 5s., 
7s. 6d., and 10s. each, folio super-royal ; or half-bound, 
complete, containing 56 Plates, price #5. 

D. COX’S YOUNG ARTISI’S COMPANION on 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER COLOURS, | 


rice 42s. 
¥ T. S. COOPER’S STUDIES of CATTLE and RUS- 
TIC FIGURES, in Ten Nos., 4s. each; cloth bds., 42s. 

T. S. COOPER’S ELEMENTARY STUDIES of 
CATTLE, in Eight Nos., 2s. each; cloth bds., 16s. 

T. 8S. COOPER’S COLOURED IMITATIONS of 
DRAWINGS, in Two Folios, price 52s. 6d. each. 

S. and J. Fuller beg to call the attention of the Ad- 
mirers and Collectors of Water-Colour Drawings to 
their Rooms, in which will be found beautiful speci- 
mens by the following Masters :—Cattermole, Stan- 
field, Harding, Poole, Bright, ‘T. S. Cooper, Allen, 
Bentley, Pyne, Richardson, Prout, Cox, and all the 
leading Artists of the day. 


ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED _ PICTURE 
FRAMES OF A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 
WARKANTED TO CLEAN, 


C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 
@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter- 
lane, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and 
Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 
numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Pricesattached 
to the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. 

Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every 
description. Orders from the country punctually at- 
tended to. ESTABLISHED 1792. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-strect 
(opposite Tur Dispatcu Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-giit. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 

APIER MACHE’ WORKS, 15, WEL- 
LINGTON - STREET NORTH, STRAND. — 
CHARLES F. BIELEFELD begs to inform Architects, 
Builders, &c., that in additicn to the Volume of Pat- 
terns already published, he has now produced 40 New 
Fngravings, which may be had separately at 6d. each. 
The complete work now comprises nearly 850 patterns 
of works in every style, actually manufactured in Pa- 
pier Maché, and on sale: consisting of Picture and 
Giass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, Flowers, and every 
species of decoration for ceilings, walls, &c. The ex- 
cellence of the improved Papier Maché Ornaments in 
architecture is now fully understood and admitted by 
the first architects, and by the most eminent builders 
in London and the provinces.—The above folio volume 
is sold, bound complete, with a tariff of prices, at Three 
Guineas, which will be remitted to persons ordering 

goods to the amount of £50 or upwards. 





[Nov., 1841, 
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132, FLeet Street, Lonpon, 
MESSRS. HOW AND PARSONS 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING Books, 








| 
I. 
On the 4th of December, in 1 Vol., imperial 8vo, (uni- | 
form with “ IRELAND,”) containing Five Engravings 
on Steel, after Drawings by D. McCuisg, R.A., and 
about Fifty superior Woodcuts, ’ 
SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 
BY MRS, HALL. 
A New Edition, with Additions. 


IL. 
On the 30th of November. In royal 8yo., with 
Engravings, 
THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 
Or, WILD SPORTS on the NEILGHERRY HILLS, 
and in the GREAT WALIAR JUNGLE. 
By Captain WALTER CaMPBELL, of Skipness, 


III. 
On the 4th of December. In 8vo., with Twelve Engrav- 
ings on Steel, 
THE SPORTING SKETCH-BOOK: 

A SERIES OF CHARACTERISTIC PAPERS CON. 
TRIBUTED BY CRACK AUTHORITIES, 
Edited by J. W. Carterton, Esa. 
| 


IV. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., small 8yo. 
CAKES AND ALE: 
TALES AND LEGENDS, 
By Dove as Jennoxp, Esq. 
Vv. 
On the 15th of ner a u pe volume, price 
THE EPICURE’S ALMANACK FOR 1842. 
By Benson HILL, Esa. } 
This Manual will contain a Calendar, with Seasonal 
Dishes, and the Receipts for their preparation. 
Now on sale, 


THE EPICURE’S ALMANACK FOR 18i1, | 
Price 2s. 6d. 


VI. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., with Twenty-three Stee 
Piates, by RopeRT CRUIKSHANK, Hucatns, and Lea, 
with about Fifteen Woodcuts, price 14s. in cloth, 
JEM BUNT. 
By Tue Otp Salcor, 


Vil. 
Lately published, in imperial 8vo., with Sixteen En- 
gravings on Steel, from Paintings by Creswick, Six 
Maps, and 148 Woodcuts, from Drawings made ex- 
pressly for this work, elegantly bound in cloth, 
price 25s., Vol. 1. of 
IRELAND: ITS SCENERY & CHARACTER. 


By Mr. and Mrs. Carter HALL. 
Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 


VII. 
In imperial 8vo., price 258. elegantly bound, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE: 


Landscape and Architectural, in a Series of Forty-five 
Line Engravings on Steel, by VARRALL, Carter, 
HINCHLIFFE, STARLING, TINGLE, GODFREY, SMITH, 
BENJAMIN, Woops, and others. 


From Original Drawings by G. F. SARGENT. 


Ix. ; 
On the 4th of December, with Thirteen Engravings of 
new or beautiful Flowers, drawn and coloured 
Nature, price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 


THE FLORIST’S JOURNAL for 1841. 


A Monthly Record of Flowers, adapted to all Soils and 
situations. | 
THE FLORIST’S JOURNAL for 1840 may be bad, 

in cloth, price 6s, 








London ; Printed (at the Office of Paumen and CLAYTON, 9, Crane Court, Fleet Street), and Published by How and Parsons, 132, Fleet Street,—November }, - 
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